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TO THE 


DEAN or LINCOLN, an» ARCHDEACON 
or NOTTINGHAM. „ 


REVEREND SIR, 


THE following Diſcourſes, being chiefly 
deſigned to elucidate the ſpirit of our holy 
8 religion, may juſtly preſume to ſhelter them- 
ſelves under your protection: for, who by his 
varied and extenſive benevolence hath exem- 
plified more clearly that Chriſtianity is the 
religion of the heart, or exerted himſelf with 
greater warmth and fervency in promoting 
every eſtabliſhment which ſprings from that 
ſource, than the Dean of Lincoln 5 
Encouraged by theſe reflexions (in addition 
to the very friendly ſentiments you are pleaſed 
a2 „„ 


(iv) 
| to expreſs towards me) I am led to flatter my- 
ſelf, that, whilft you condeſcend to take theſe 
Diſcourſes under your patronage, you will 
conſider them as the offering of one whoſe 
ambition in thus addreffing you, proceeds from 
the pure motive of teſtifying to the world the 


eſteem and veneration he feels for a character 
ſo amiably diſtin guiſhed. 


I am, 
Reverend Sir, 


Your moſt obliged and moſt 


obedient humble ſervant, 


Renan PoLWHELE. 
KEN Tor, | N 
March, 1791. 
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dom of God, as a little child, he ſhall was enter therein 1 


DIS COURSE II. 
ON CHRISTIAN SENSIBILITY. 
Addreſſed to the Younger Clergy. 
James iii. 17. 
The * that is from above, is firfl pure; ; then 
gentle; eaſy to be entreated ; full of mercy = 


DISCOURSE III. 3 

ON CHRISTIAN PRUDENCE. 

: I. CoRINTH. xiv. 20. | 
Howbeit in malice be Je Children, but in under flanding. 


be Men - — - . — 12 | — 41 


DISCOURSE IV. 
a ox THE UNPREMEDITATED DISCOURSES OF CHRIST. 
MArr. x. 19. | 


Take no thought how or what ye ſhall ſpeak : for. it ſhall 
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ON THE PASSION. 
I. ST. PETER ii. 24. 


By whoſ Aripes ye were healed = 5 8 
DISCOURSE VI. 


ZEPHAN. ii. 11. 


The . will famiſh all the gods of the ol" and 


men ſhall worſhip Him, every one from his place, even 
all the ifles of the Heathen on 


DISCOURSE VII.“ 
ON THE JEW s. 
ST. LUKE xxi. 24. 


* ON THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 


110 


And they gal fall by the edge of the ſword, and ſhall _ 


be led away captive into all nations : and Feruſalem 
ſhall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times 


of the Gentiles be fulfilled —— "I 


DISCOURSE VII. 
ON THE ARABS. 


GENESIS xvi. 10, II, 12, 
And the angel of the Lord ſaid unto her : I will multiply 
thy ſeed exceedingly, that it ſhall not be numbered for 


multitude. Behold, thou ſhalt bear a ſon, and ſhalt 
call his name Iſhmael. And he will be a wild man : 


his hand will be againſt every man—and every man's 
hand againſt bim - Ge a 
DISCOURSE IX.” 
ON THE DEATH OF FRIENDS. 


126 
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Preached at the Funeral of a Voung Woman at Kenton, April 7th, 1788, 


MATT. ix. 18. 


f 155 daughter is even now dead + hut come and lay thy 
hand upon 8 and ſbe ſball live 1 5 
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DISCOURSE X. 


| ON THE REUNION WITH OUR FRIENDS IN A FUTURE 
STATE. 


I. THESSAL. iv. 13. 
For I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, con- 
cerning them which are aſleep ; that ye ſorrow not, 
even as others which have no hope = — 177 


DISCOURSE NX. 


ON THE NATURE, DEGREE AND DURATION OF REWARDS 
AND PUNISHMENTS IN A FUTURE STATE. 


REVELAT. iv. 1. 


an. up hither, and I will ſhew thee the things which 


my be hereafter = - - - 193 


| DISCOURSE XII. 
ON THE CHARACTER OF SHIMEI. 
II. SAMUEL xvi. 5. 


Aud when king David came to Bahurim, behold, there 


came out a man of the family of the houſe of Saul, 
whoſe name was Shimet, the ſon of Gera. He came 


forth, and curſed ftill as he came. = 2n 


DISCOURSE . XIII. 
ON THE CHARACTER OF BARZILLAI. 
II. SAM. xix. 32. 


- Now Barzillai was a very aged man, even fourſcore 
years old; and he had provided the king of ſu uftenance, | 
 zohile he lay at Mahanaim : 625 he was a very great 
man 5 - e 


DISCOURSS:0 XIV. 


oN THE SITUATION AND DUTIES or THE HUSBANDMAN 


PSALM civ. 23. 
1 goeth forth in unto his labor, until the evenins = 247 
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D-ISCOURSE I. 


Maxx X. 15. 
Verily 7 ſay unto you, wheſeever ſhall not ne 
the kingdom of God, as a Little child, * foalt not 
enter therein. 


F we trace human life through its ſeveral ſtages, 
ve ſhall obſerve the moſt ſtriking diſcrimi- 
nation in the periods of its progreſſion and decline. 
The years of immaturity, oppoſed to its more ad- 
vanced ſeaſons, are very diſſimilar in their aſpect. 
The innocence and ſimplicity of the Child, may 
be forcibly contraſted with the guilt and cunning 
of the Man. To form ſuch contraſts, is natural 
to the reflecting mind. Whilſt we ſurvey what 
paſſes immediately before us, we inſenſibly recur 
to former tranſactions, which memory only can 
fupply. Hence the recollection of our earlier days 


may often furniſh us with no contemptible in- 
| B 5 ſtruction, 


7 


9 
ſtruction. In our compariſon of the preſent with 
the paſt, we frequently fall into reflections of a 
moral tendency, that lead us in a certain degree 


to a knowledge of ourſelves. He who, having 
long been converſant with the world, hath adopted 
many of its maxims, and yielded to many of its 
temptations, may look back on liberal ſentiments 
once foſtered but now coldly entertained ; on ſen- 


ſibilities that can no longer communicate delight; 


on generous actions that have loſt their power of 
pleaſing ; and on virtues, once animated by the 
warmth of ingenuous youth, but now feebly ſup- 
ported, or, perhaps, no more. And he may 
remember, with what reluctance he admitted 
opinions, now his favourite tenets—with what hor- 
ror he ſhrunk from vices, that once appeared of a 
formidable aſpect; but which example ſoon ſtript 
of their terrors, on which faſhion diffuſed a ſpe- 
cious luſtre, and which habit has, at length, 
familiarized to his mind. But the days of Child- 
hood will preſent him with purer ſcenes, where 
guilt employs no racks to torture; and ſeduction, 
no ſtratagems to betray. 
Thus may he contemplate human nature at a 


| criſis, when the heart is ſuſceptible of impreſſions 


from every object. l 
ad; a Such 


„ TE 
Buch is the repreſentation of his dawning day ; 
on which he muſt reflect with pleaſure, in the 
abſtract. But when, returning to his preſent ſtate, 
he reviews his conduct, examines his heart, and 
detects his errors, can he ſupport the melancholy 
contraſt of Childhood, artleſs, vacant, and in- 
nocent; and of Manhood, cunning and ſuſpicious, 
enſlaved to many a care, and corrupted by many 
a vice? | | 
Yet is this deſcriptive of human nature, in 
nenn, . e 5 
The diſeaſes of the ſoul, unleſs remedies be ſea- 
ſonably and repeatedly applied, will © grow with 
« our growth, and ſtrengthen with our ſtrength.” 
Though the mind acquires vigor with added years, 
yet many circumſtances concur, to prevent the 
due exerciſe of its powers. There exiſt a variety 
of «cauſes that conſpire to weaken or pervert 
them. If we inſpect the mental conſtitution, we 
ſhall find it perpetually ſubje& to commotions. 


There may we obſerve the more turbulent paſſions 
and appetites in rebellion againſt reaſon. And, 
there, in calmer moments, may we ſee even reaſon 
herſelf, clouded by doubt, diſtorted by prejudice, 
or inflated by pride. From a concurrence of out- 
B 2 -. ward 


5 
ward cauſes, the human conduct becomes ſtill more 


complicated and perplexed. The objects of plea- 


ſure allure the ſenſes, and the views of intereſt 
debaſe the ſentiment ; the firſt introductive of 


luxury, the ſecond of diſhoneſty— in all their va- 


rious forms! with all their train of evils! Sad 
proofs of human depravity, that ſhould teach de- 
generate man to walk humbly with his God ! 

We learn, then, that the purity of our ſentiment 


th cot pted by the contagion of the world—that, 


thus, our appetites grow violent and unruly, and 


dur actions incongruous and perplexed. Yet ſo 
inſinuating is vice, that theſe changes are almoſt 


inſenſibly effected. And it ſhonld alarm us to 
conſider, that oui conſcience loſes its vigilance 


by degrees; that we often approve deſigns of a 


queſtionable ſhape, and admit vices, that come 


varniſhed by deceit ! 


FroM theſe general obſervations we may collect, 


that our earlier years are exempted from thoſe vices 


and cares Which perpetually diſturb the more 
advanced ſeaſons of life. In proportion to this 
exemption, the mind enjoys its purity and free- 
dom. And the pure and unembarraſſed mind is 

| beſt 


5 E 
beſt diſpoſed for inſtruction. Such a diſpoſition is 
the moſt happily adapted to the inftructions of the 
Chriſtian religion. He, who wenld partake of its 
bleſſings, muſt receive it with a temper like this. 
For * whoſoever ſhall not receive the kingdom of 
« God as a little child, he ſhall not enter therein.” : 
It hath been obſerved by à very benevolent wri- 
ter, that the rude genius of a nation juſt emerging 
from barbariſm, muſt be highly favourable to 
_ Chriſtianity. The moſt ftriking features of infant 
ſociety are plainneſs and artleſſneſs of manners. 
They live in conformity to nature for they have 
no deſires but ſuch as harmonize with her laws. 
Ignorant of artificial wants, they are free from the 
greater part of human evils: for the greater part 
of the evils of man are ſelf- created the creatures 
of our fancy, or the offspring of our vices.— 
God made man upright ; but he hath ſought 

« out many inventions. 

The beautiful deſcription of the men of Laiſh, 
« who dwelt after the manner of the Zidonians, 
« quiet and ſecure—and there was no magiſtrate 
e jn the land that might put them to ſhame in 
e any thing—and they were far from the Zido- 
nians, and had no buſineſs with any man! 
muſt 
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muſt ſuggeſt to us the moſt lively ideas of the 
innocence of an unrefined people. The manners 
of ſuch a pebple have a more peculiar corre- 
ſpondence with the ſimplicity of the goſpel. At 


that happy criſis, when their faculties were be- 


ginning to expand, and their i Ignorance of luxury 
was their beſt ſecurity from vice, the knowledge 


of Chriſt, it ſhould ſeem, might have been diſ- 


ſeminated with ſucceſs. | 
It is the ſame, with the infant mind. There i is 
an evident analogy between the periods of pro- 


| greſſive ſociety, and the different ſtages of human 


life. They are, alike, untainted at their * 
and corrupt in their decline. 

The reſult, therefore, of theſe obſervations is 
plainly this: the character of our earlier days is 
« molt agreeable to that goſpel, which exhibits to 


« us a pure worſhip, and a pure morality.” 


He who framed this religion was aware of the : 
many obſtacles that would obſtruct its progreſs. 


| He knew the hardneſs of the heart that refuſed 


the impreſſions of the truth—the unſteadineſs and 
cowardice of the mind that might embrace his 


doctrines for a ſeaſon, but would ſoon yield to 


temptation, or be conquered by fear; and the 
— vain 
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vain pretenſions of thoſe, who wandered, though 
| profeſſors of the Goſpel, through the mazes of 


an intricate world — diſtracted by the hurry of 


' buſineſs, the deceitfulneſs of riches, and the al- 


lurements of pleaſure. And he hath illuſtrated ; 


by a ſimple parable the inefficacy of his precepts, 


when applied to ſuch prejudiced, irreſolute, and 
diſſipated minds. Yet, in oppoſition to theſe vain 
and unprofitable hearers, he hath repreſented at 
the cloſe of the ſtory, the character of him who 
received the word with truth and honeſty, and 
brought forth the fruits of righteouſneſs ; while 
his conduct, coinciding with his knowledge, 
evinced the fervor of his faith, and the n 


of his heart. 


That we may direct our attention without dif- 


ficulty to the cares of Heaven, our Lord repeatedly '2 


exhorts us to throw off, as far as poſſible, the 


incumbrances of earth. How forcible is the re- 
proof: Martha! Martha! thou art careful 


« about many things; but there is one thing 


& needful.” And“ fear not, little flock, (ſays 


* Chriſt) for it is your Father good pleaſure to 


* give you the kingdom.” * Provide yourſelves 
* a treaſure in the heavens, which faileth not; 
| | « where 


pt 


© Wo 
« where no thief approacheth; neither moth cor- 


« rupteth.” Thus only can we reſemble, in 


heart, thoſe little children who were invited to 
« come unto Chriſt—for of theirs was the kingdom 


of Heaven.” With this idea, hath St. James 


aſſured us, that pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father, is to keep ourſelves unſpotted 


from the world. And that benevolent “ diſciple 


* whom Jeſus loved,” addreſſing us with all the 
tenderneſs of a father, hath warned us againſt the 
luſts of the fleſh, the luſt of the eye, ang of 
pride of life. 

Theſe correſponding en of Chriſt _ 
his followers, muſt argue the impoſſibility of our 
receiving with advantage the word of God, 1 


involved in care and vanity. _ | 
And they were themſelves moſt eminent ex- 


amples of the character to which they bid us 
aſpire. Take. my yoke upon you, and learn of 


« me, (ſays Chriſt) for I am meek and lowly in 


te heart.” Amidſt every temptation, he was 
innocent ; amidſt every inſult, humble. His 
diſciples approached his perfections as near as 
human nature would admit. They proved, by 


their ſimplicity, the ſincerity of their preaching: 


190 


by their conſiſtent . the truth of the 
SGoſpel! 

That Chriſtianity was, in itſelf, a plain and 
unalluring ſyſtem, may be inferred from the re- 
ception it met with, both among the Jews and the 
Heathen. The apoſtle of the Gentiles, though 
verſed in all the learning of Greece, was not 
deluded by the theories of her ſophiſts, or the 
fictions of her poets; but, in language very dif- 
ferent from the enticing words of men's wiſdom, 
« he preached Chriſt crucified, to the Jews a 
« ſtumbling- block, and to the Greeks fooliſhneſs.” 
The humble introduction of Chriſtianity into the 
world, was deſpiſed and derided by the Jews, who 
expected in their promiſed Meſſiah, a temporal 
deliverer ſurrounded with all the appendages of 
princely grandeur. We need not wonder, then, at 
their rejection of that ſpiritual deliverer, who pre- 
ferred a manger to a car of triumph, and poverty 
and lowlineſs to riches and magnificence. The 


Greeks, accuſtomed to vain diſputations, and 1 


« oppoſitions of ſcience falſly ſo called,” might 
have liſtened to the revelations of © the unknown 
| God;” while the charms of novelty could conciliate 
attention. But this, perhaps, was all. Too ſimple 
© 5 


1 
1 (wo ) 
\ for the richneſs of exuberant imagination, and too 
(i humiliating for the pride of ſpeculative reaſon, 
9 thoſe holy oracles were received with ridicule and 
; contempt. And thus the true religion was unſuc- 
| ceſsfully oppoſed to the fables of a ſplendid my- 
| thology. If the glare of oſtentation had marked 
its external appearance, or the ſublimity of ſcience 
i its internal ſtructure, Chriſtianity might have alike 
+ attracted to its ſphere, © the Jews who required a 
9 « ſign, and the Greeks who ſought after wiſdom.” 
7 They, who had indulged the notions of pomp and 
on | ſplendor, or who had purſued the phantoms of 
1 ſophiſtry, were ſcarcely able to preclude from am- 
„ bition its viſionary hopes; or from ſcience, its airy _ 
„ ſpeculations. | 0 
£ Chriſtianity was beſt adapted to the unaſſ piring 


and unſophiſticated mind. © For you ſee your 
; E calling, brethren—how that not many wiſe men, 
« after the fleſh ; not many mighty, not many no- 
« ble are called. But God hath choſen the fooliſh 
ce things of the world, to confound the wiſe ; and 
« God hath choſen the weak things of the world, 
« to confound the things that are mighty. And 
e baſe things of the world, and things that are de- 
ſpiſed hath God choſen—yea, and things that 

| * are 


* 


c 


* 

* are not, to bring to nought the things that are 
« that no fleſh ſhould glory in his preſence.” 
And the firſt converts to Chriſtianity were, chiefly, 
among the poor in ſpirit, and the humble in 
ſtation. Hence hath the apoſtle ſtiled himſelf, 
« The inſtructor of the fooliſh, and the teacher 
« of babes.” The coincidence, therefore, of the 
? goſpel, with the ſimple and unambitious heart, is 
evident from this Oy of its "OY and 
ſucceſs. _ 

Let us, then, recollect the inſtruction we have 
derived from the text, and apply it to ourſelves. 
In the compariſon of the child with the man, we 
have conſidered the former as free from vice and 
care; the latter, as involved in both. Hence 
have we inferred, that the diſpoſition of the firſt, 
is moſt friendly to the Chriſtian religion. And 
this hath been illuſtrated by a view of unpoliſhed 
ſociety, as analogous to the infant mind. It hath 
been enforced by the precepts of Chriſt and his 
apoſtles, and confirmed by their examples. And, 
what is a further argument, we have ſeen Chriſ- 
tianity rejected by the wiſe of this world, and 
received by the ſimple. 


C2 | | Is 
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In the application of this ſubject to ourſelves, 


wee muſt neceſſarily conclude, that, to prepare our 


minds for Chriſtianity and conſequently to en- 
title ourſelves to its bleſſings, we muſt imitate the 
manners of the Child. . 

He, whoſe imitation approaches neareſt to ſo 
pure an original, is moſt worthy of Chriſt. Secure 
in the enjoyment of innocence thus happily tranſ- 
cribed, he will poſſeſs a ſpirit ſo ſubdued, that 
fortune may neither raiſe it into tranſports, nor 
ſink it into deſpair. That Chriſtian humility, 
which, preſenting to his ſoul the image of his 
dependence on God, inſpires him with gratitude 
for every kindneſs, and patience under every ſe- 
verity, can preſerve his temper from violent 
emotions, amidft all the diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence. In proſperity, he will remember the true 
uſe of affluence and of power. Hence, nothing 
will be perverted, in his hands, from its original 
intention. And, hence, it will be' his, to reconcile 
the diſtinctions of ſuperior rank with the fim- 
phcity of the Goſpel ; while he ſhews, by a 
happy conduct, how poſſible it is, to be © ſplendid 
* without pride, and liberal without oftentation.” 
In adverſity, his mean opinion of his own merit will 

| preclude 


CF 
_ preclude all cauſe for complaint. Afflicted by 
the bittereſt calamities, he exhibits a bright ex 
ample of Chriſtian reſignation. Conſcious of in- 
tegrity, and animated by faith, he looks forward, 
with an humble confidence, to that happineſs 
which is the ultimate end of all the hopes of man. 
The image of the next world, indeed, will never 
diſappear from his view ; whether good or evil be 
allotted to him in this. The mind, which is pro- 
perly detached from the ſcenes of earth, will always 
enjoy the proſpects of Heaven. 

But, alas! if we look into the walks of man, 
where, through the prevalence of iniquity, ce the 
« love of many waxeth cold,” few characters will 
ſtrike us, to warrant a deſcription though not 
viſionary yet ſeldom juſtified by common obſer- 
vation. Actuated by pride, or ambition, or hypo- 
criſy, the ſons of Adam have filled the earth 

with violence, Their imaginations are only 
« evil, continually.” 

In the midſt of this wicked world, let us ſtrug- | 
gle with the fleſh. Let us arm ourſelves againſt 
the enemies of Chriſt. — 

But occaſional retirement is neceſſary to the 


preſervation of our innocence; or the detection of 
— 
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our vices. Tis only, in ſecluſion, that we can 
properly commune with our hearts. For this ſelf- 


communion, let us frequently withdraw into our 
cloſets, and be ſtill. Thence we may ſurvey the 


world, at diſtance; and behold, in their true di- 


menſions, its cares and vexations, its follies and its 
fins. Thence ſhall we ſee the littleneſs of many 


an object, which, in the purſuit, our hopes might 


have ſwelled into importance; but which expe. 
rience, damping all our ardor, might have reduced 
to its proper form, and valued at its true eſti- 
mation. In that ſolitude, no tempter can inflame | 
our vices ; no flatterer can ſoothe our folly. 

| There, let the proud man reflect, that he is as 


weak, and as ſhort- lived as the reſt of his brethren— 


and that his diſtinctions are tranſitory, and ſubject to. 
a thouſand accidents, which may deſtroy them long 


before Death approaches, the common leveller of 


all. And let him feel himſelf diſobedient and 
ungrateful ; going wrong ſeven times a day; often 
proceeding againſt his own convictions ; and al- 
ways counteracting the intentions of his creator. 
Let the ambitious man conſider the principles 
on which he acts; and the conſequence of his 
actions. If his demeanor hath been the ſource of 
animoſities 


. 
ani moſities and diſſentions; if he hath purſued 
his object with unjuſtifiable views; if his firſt wiſh 
hath been to gratify his love of power, inſtead of 
being uſeful to mankind ; if, in ſhort, neither his 
principles nor the effects of his conduct will bear 
examination ; — let him renounce his favourite 
ſchemes that terminate in evil. No longer de- 
luded by the meteor popularity, let him endeavour 
to regain the paths of rectitude, of honor, and of 
peace e 
And let the hypocrite make an effort to pro- 
tract the moments of reflection, though he ſhud- 
der at an intercourſe with his conſcience and his 
God. At this ſolitary hour, he will eaſily recognize 
the lines that ſeparate right and wrong; and ac- 
knowledge thoſe diſtinctions which his perverſe- 
neſs had obſcured. Surveyed through their proper 
medium, his offences will ſtrike him with remorſe. 
Though he may have employed the moſt ſpecious 
arguments to palliate his artifices and deceive the 
world, he cannot long deceive himſelf, Before 
the tribunal of conſcience, his pretenc es, however 
plauſible, will fail ; his eloquence, however perſua- 
five, will ſink into contemptible caſuiſtry. He 
will now condemn that wiſd zm of the ſerpent, 
which was never united with the innccence of the 
dove. 
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dove. Should he compare the ſentiments of his 


earlier life with his preſent opinions, he may poſ- 
ſibly be perſuaded, that his reaſon, then uncor- 
rupted, could have determined aright ; and that 


he now commits many an action, which he then 
would have deſpiſed. Should he look forward to 
that ſolemn criſis at which he muſt relinquiſh all 
his ſublunary proſpects he may imagine himſelf 


a poor expiring being, no longer ready to boaſt a 


ſerenity of mind he never felt, or a verſatility that 
can avail him no more. Nor will he deck himſelf 
with honors that muſt prove his condemnation ; 
whilſt he appears, in his own eyes, the dupe of 
intereſt, at whoſe altar he had facrificed his 
integrity ! 

Theſe, then, are the chene moſt unfriendly | 
to chat inoffenſive artleſſneſs, recommended in the 
text. It was pride and ambition overthrew the 
fallen angels—It was hypocriſy characterized the 
grand deceiver of mankind. | 

Againſt fins, therefore, of ſo unamiable an aſ- 
pect, let us guard, with all diligence, the avenues 


of our hearts. 
To this end let us avoid thoſe diſſipated ſcenes, 


that flatter our weknelles, and ſtrengthen our evil 
inclinations. 


inclinations. Let 


of our Childhood; and endeavour to imitate its 


ſimplicity ! 
Thus may Chriſtianity become the ray, to en- 


liven our reaſon, and the principle, to purify our 
conduct! And, thus, when we arrive at the verge 


of human life, may we look ſerenely back on the 
paths we have trod, with Jove, with peace, with 


innocence; and paſs, by an almoſt imperceptible 


tranſition, into the regions where thoſe virtues 
ſhall flouriſh for ever! RE 


D DISCOURSE. 
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James iii. 17. 


Tbe Wiſdom, that is from above, is firſt pure; then 
gentle ; eaſy to be entreated ; full of mercy. 


HE purity of the wiſdom that is from above 

- hath already appeared on a compariſon of 
the genius of Chriſtianity with the innocence of 
Childhood. I ſhall proceed to conſider its other 
characteriſtics—gentleneſs, placability, and mercy, 
in a ſurvey of our religion as correſponding with 
the generous affections, And I fhall occaſionally 
advert to thoſe vain ſpeculations, which are con- 
trary to the wiſdom inculcated in the text; being 
formed after the rudiments of the world, and not 
after Chriſt. 8 . 
That our paſſions are as neceſſary to our moral 


and religious happineſs, as our reaſon or under- 


ſtanding 


( 19.) 
ſtanding, is a poſition reſulting not only from the 
conſtitution of man and his connexions in ſo- 
ciety, but from the whole tenor of the Chriſtian | 
diſpenſation. | ue, 
Tet there exiſts a ſpecies of ſtoicifm not unlike 
the ancient, and a cold forbidding theology, whoſe 
characters fo far aſſimilate as to exclude the 
paſſions from their reſpective ſyſtems. Theſe, 
perhaps, amongſt us, are, in ſome degree, the 


offspring of national phlegm ; or conſtitutional 


habit; or an auſterity induced by unſocial 
modes of life. Yer they are often found to 
originate in that ſpeculative refinement, which, 


always unfriendly to the language of the heart, 
hath attempted to diveſt morality and religion 


of their true beauties ; exhibiting the form alone— 
the ſemblance without the ſpirit. | 

The pride of reaſon hath been more fatal, per- 
haps, in its effects, than the extravagance of paſ- 
fion. The former hath been frequently attended 
with ſcepticiſm or deiſm; the latter by a precipitate 


deſertion of virtue. The firſt ſteals into the heart 


by flow and ſecret methods, and gradually in- 
ſinuates a poiſon which pollutes the fountain of the 


moral life. And when once it hath diffuſed its 


V virulence, 
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( 0 ) 
virulence, there remains little proſpect of à re- 
medy : for he who hath loſt his principles, can 
ſeldom recover them. But the impulſe of paſſion | 
may hurry the young man through a vartous career 
of exceſs; though virtue be ſtill rooted in his 
heart. And often is he recalled from his errors 
into the paths of rectitude, by the inſtrumentality 
of thoſe very paſſions, en firſt ene his 
deviation. 

To this, However obvious, the preacher of the 
goſpel but ſeldom directs his attention. Unac- 
quainted with the life-ſprings of morality, he yet 
affects to reform mankind, by holding up to their 
view, a religion ſtript of ſenſibility. Cohverſant 
with the doctrinal and argumentative part of 
Chriſtianity, to the excluſion of the pathetic, he 
addreſſes himſelf to the reaſon of his hearers alone, 
as if conviction were his only end. But man is a 
compound being, conſtituted of affections to be 
perſuaded, as well as an underſtanding to be con- 
vinced : the one, a warm and lively principle; the 
other, frigid and inactive. To the firſt, therefore, 


as the ſource of action, let the preacher apply, " 38 


he would influence the conduct. Nature and re- 
ligion have furniſned him with the object and 
| means 


means of perſuaion—the Wes and the * 
a i a BUS e 8 -bg> 


Tu moſt Reeting atk of t the e of 
man and his connexions in ſociety, will preſent to 
us the paſſions very ſenſibly n to the 
ends of moral happineſs. | 

Of that generoſity, which is the moſt viſible 
* of youth, a certain meaſure is abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſupport our inherent fenſe of right 
and wrong. We perceive the rectitude or obliquity 
of an action, in proportion to the ingenuouſneſs of 
our feelings. The © haſty conſcience of the boſom,” 
that, unable to conceal its emotions, flies in bluſhes 
to the cheek ; this amiable inſtinct i is, in general, 
the criterion of virtue. And ſuch is the conſtant 
companion of juvenile ſimplicity, as yet unper- 
plexed by the rudiments of the world. 

But it is not only in the youthful heart that theſe 
delightful propenſities exiſt. Nature, however 
vitiated by the artifice of the manners, or oppreſſed 
by a maſs of corruption, will burſt, in ſome happy 
moment, the diſguiſe, and ſhew its genuine ſenſi- 
bilities! The emotions of Saul, in the wilderneſs 


of — on 5 that he owed his life to 
David 3 
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David's unmerited forbearance, at the very period 
he was thirſting after the blood of his benefactor, 
will prove there is a monitor reſides within the 
boſom, whom neither envy nor ambition can abſo- 
lutely deſtroy. Suddenly transfixed, as it were, 
with a ſenſe of his iniquities, he exclaimed : * Is 


« this thy voice, my ſon David?“ —“ And he lif 


« up his voice, and wept.” Here flowed the full 
current of feeling; and all was the triumph of 
nature. © Thou art more righteous than I,” (ſaid 
he, in the ardor of ingenuous acknowledgement) 
for thou haſt rewarded me good; whereas I have 
« rewarded thee evil.” In that pathetic ſcene, 
where Eliſha, with the ſpirit of prophecy, unveils 
to the view of Hazael the crimes he was hereafter 
ta commit, we obſerve the force of nature, detached 
from all thoſe adventitious circumſtances, which 
too frequently diſguiſe and palliate the outrages 
of humanity. © What, is thy ſervant a dog, (faid 
he) © that he ſhould do this great thing?“ 'Tis in 


the abſtract that our vices are exhibited with truth. 


The tranſgreſſion of David (had not Nathan in- 
volved it in a parable) would have appeared, 
perhaps, through the medium of ſelf-love, of a 


very different complexion. In ſuch inſtances as 
theſe, 


( 23 ) | 
theſe, the artifice of the world hath not time to 
operate. The heart is not at leiſure to deceive 
itſelf; but the feelings irreſiſtibly break forth, how- 
ever vice or evil habits might have ſmothered or 
oppreſt them. The tyrant of Pheres,- who had 


been inured to cruelty by the repeated murther of 


his ſubjects, could yet melt into tears, at a ſcene 


of theatrical diſtreſs. Twas from the ſame prin- 
ciple. The tender feelings are ſo intimately inter- 


woven in the conſtitution of man, that the moſt 
inveterate vices cannot extinguiſh them. And they 
are ſo indiſſolubly connected with virtue, that, while 
their acuteneſs laſts, our morality, though it may 
be corrupted, yet cannot be annihilated. 

The neceſſity of co-extending theſe propenſities, 


ſo lovely in youth, with the more advanced periods 
of life, will be equally diſcoverable on a review of 


our ſocial connexions. "Twas the warmth of the 
benevolent affections, that ori ginally created a coa- 
lition of intereſts. Tis this alone preſerves in 
conſtant motion thoſe reciprocal offices, on which 
the being of ſociety depends. He, who, attempt- 


ing the extirpation of his paſſions, hath reduced 


his conduct under the influence of reaſon; to the 


_ ſuppreſſion of every ſentiment, that might endear 


her 


tw 


her precepts—of every motive that might animate 
his practice ; muſt with difficulty prevent his 
prudence from degenerating into ſelfiſhneſs or 
avarice, his juſtice into ſcrupulous ſeverity, his 
fortitude into ſtoical apathy and contempt of every 
object around him, and his temperance-/into 5 
rigid ab ſtemiouſneſs. Unenlivened by the gene- 
rous affections, his whole morality muſt concenter 
in a moroſe and mortified philoſophy. | 
Since, therefore, the attections thus evidently 
contribute to the ends of moral happineſs, it ſhould 
follow that we muſt enjoy the pleaſures of virtue, in 
proportion to the purity and genuineneſs of ſenſibi- 
lity. If the paſſions give poignancy to our ſorrows, 
they add vivacity and ſweetneſs to our joys. If we 
weep with thoſe that weep; we rejoice with thoſe 
that rejoice. Every ſpecies, indeed, of ſympathy, 
is accompanied with delight. For tis grateful to 
a good heart to participate in the misfortunes, as 
well as ſhare the felicities of others. The ſelf- 
approbation we derive from a ſenſe of generous 
actions, will, by inducing the frequent repetition 
of them, aſſimilate our nature to their amiable 
qualities ; and thus tend to ſecure to us our ſim- 
plicity. And the review of our conduct, which 
| : muſt 


( 25 ) 
muſt often recur to memory, will furniſh the mind 
with ſuch a ſeries of agreeable images, as (bor- 
rowing luſtre from religion) will even diffuſe a 
chearfulneſs over the gloomieſt ſcenes of life. 
Such a retroſpect, in ſhort, will inſpire a con- 
ſciouſneſs, to common humanity pleaſing ; to keen 
ſenſibility moſt delightful. | 
While, then, it appears, from an inſpection of 
human nature, that the paſſions are neceſſary to 
our moral happineſs, it will be no leſs evident, on 
a view of Chriſtianity, that they are equally con- 
nected with our religious intereſts ; whether we 
conſider the principles of its inſtitution, the ſpirit 
of its laws, the ſubſidiary means which recom- 
mended them, the pathetic incidents in the life of 
their author, or the ſanctions by which they are 
enforced. | 5 
In the great outline of the Chriſtian inſtitution, the 
compaſſion of God * not willing that any ſhould 
« periſh, but that all ſhould come to repentance;” 
and the conſequent ſufferings of a Saviour, atoning 
for our fins - theſe circumſtances at once diſcover 
to us the gentle aſpect of our holy religion. 
On a nearer approach to Chriſtianity, we ſhall 
find the ſpirit of its laws to be preciſely. canſonant 
E „ with 


( 26 ) 
with our feelings; while they inculcate our duty 
both to God and man, by the warmeſt appeal to 
the inſtinct of nature! That ſenſe of our de- 
pendence on him * by whom we live and move 
«and enjoy our being; and of the bleſſing we 
every hour experience, through his bountiful good- 
neſs— That ſenſe which conſtitutes the humility 
and gratitude of the Chriſtian, muſt, ſurely, breathe 
its happieſt ardors from a boſom unſpotted. by the 
world. Merged in carthly cares and pleaſures, 
the ſpirit that ſhould diffuſe itſelf in prayer and 
thankſgiving can maintain but a feeble intercourſe 
with the Divinity, at thoſe filent and ſolitary 
moments, when the good man approaches the 
throne of grace, to addreſs his creator and pre- 
ſerver, his friend and his father. He knows, 
that from the heart alone can ariſe the incenſe of 
devotion. And is not this an intercourſe of 
affection ? Is not this a communion opened by a2 
kind Mediator, unknown to the Jew or to the 
Heathen? „For we come not unto the mount 
% that might be touched, and that burned with 
« fire; nor unto blackneſs and darkneſs and tem- 
« peſt ! But we are come unto Mount Sion, and 
« unto the city of the living God—the heavenly 
Jeruſalem: 


6 


« Jeruſalem : and to Jeſus, the mediator of the 


« new covenant ; and to the blood of ſprinkling, 


te that ſpeaketh better things than that of Abel.“ 
The Platoniſt had veiled the Deity in a gloom 
impenetrable by the vulgar, though familiar to the 
philoſophic eye; and had given him a language 
incommunicable to common ears. Twas only 
refined wiſdom that could preſume to approach. 
the ſublimity of his throne. Yet Chriſtian ſen- 
ſibility drew back the curtain, and diſcloſed the 
univerſal Parent, pitying the weakneſles, the ig- 
norance of man; and bending in mercy from 
the ſkies, to relieve and to protect his children ! 
The God of the Pagan was Terror—the God * 
the Chriſtian is Love! FLIP 

If a feeling heart be thus required amidft the 
retirement of our morning and evening ſacrifice, 
it 1s much more neceſſarily connected with the 
devotional energies of a public aſſembly. There 
is an endearing ſweetneſs; there is an elevated 


Pleaſure reſulting from our devout aſſociation at 
the ſanctuary. Our ſacred ſympathies are, perhaps; 


viſibly diffuſed through the multitude of the peo- 
ple ; and the higheſt gratification ariſes from the 
united expreſſions of piety and love 

2 'Tis 


— 


( 28 ) 

"Tis by an eaſy tranſition, we paſs, hence, to a 
proſpect of the ſocial duties. To be tender- 
hearted, to be kindly-affectioned one towards an- 
other; on this depends our aſſociated communion 
with our God, and this is the ſpirit of the Goſpel. 

The law that enjoins the practice of charity, is 

the fulleſt confirmation of our benevolent propen- 
ſities; while it points them to a height which 
nature could not intently ſurvey; and propoſes 
the Divinity himſelf, whoſe peculiar attribute is 
mercy, as the pattern of imitation. © Be ye per- 
« fect, even as your Father in Heaven is perfect.“ 
The moſt liberal and extended circle of unaſſiſted 
Humanity, could ſcarcely embrace a benevolence 
alive to the welfare of all, whether our friends or 
our enemies ; patient of injuries ; imploring Hea- 
ven to forgive the offender who ſtrikes at our 

character, our property, or our life; lenient and 
gentle to the creatures around us; and even in- 
tereſted in the ſenſations of every animated being. 
Thus is charity the fulfilling of the law, and the 
nobleſt expanſion of thoſe feelings, which are the 
ornament of man. 


If we call to memory the manner in which 
charity and the other Chriſtian graces were re- 
commended 


| ( 3 
commended to mankind ; if we recolle& the cir- 
cumſtances of our Saviour's miracles, and the 
character of his diſcourſes ; we ſhall be further 
confirmed in the idea, that our religion is the 
religion of the heart, We have hardly a miracle 
on record, that does not carry with it the gentleſt 
commiſeration for human ſufferings ; that doth 
not operate to the relief of the wretched. We 
have ſcarcely a converſation, that doth not appeal 
to the paſſions or the fancy. © The author and 
« finiſher of our faith” was, © in all things, made 
like unto his brethren ;” and * was touched with 
« a feeling of our infirmities,” that he might the 
more eaſily accommodate himſelf to our various 
ſituations. © Hence, therefore, it may reaſonably 
be inferred, that a knowledge of the human heart 
is a neceſſary qualification in thoſe who undertake 
to inſtruct mankind. It was a knowledge, by 
which our Saviour (having as man acquired it by 
perſonal experience) directed all his actions, all 
his converſations, during his familiar intercourſe 
with the world. 

The ſermon from the mount is a moſt beautiful 
addreſs to the affections. It contains a ſimplicity 


and pathos, little according with the elaborate 
diſquiſitions 


( 30 ) 

difquiſitions of the modern preacher ; who feems 
to think himfelf ſuperior to thoſe feelings which 
our Saviour embraced, and to which our Saviour 
conſtantly appealed. But if he reflect on the 
ſtory of the good Samaritan, and the affecting 
narrative of the prodigal ſon; if he conſider the 
other parables of our Lord—their matter, their 
manner, their intention—the audience they were 
deſigned to improve, and the effects they never 
failed to produce; he muſt ſurely be convinced 
that their ſentiment is drawn from nature and 
feeling ; that their form is the dreſs of fancy ; that 
their aim was to amend the heart by acting on 
the affections; that the hearers were not more 
illiterate than the vulgar in general; and that, in 
the natural courſe of things, this ſpecies of in- 
ſtruction proved highly ſalutary and uſeful. And, 
doubtleſs, an inſight into nature and character is 
preferable to a familiarity with every language, 
or with all the inventions of ſcience. Without 
ſuch an intuition, we cannot adopt a mode of 
inſtruction correſponding with the circumſtances 
of the perſons we addreſs; and we ſhall often 
apply our remedies to the wrong place—to reaſon 
perhaps when the ſeat of the diſorder is in paſſion, 
or 


6 
or to the affections while the diſeaſe ariſes from 
a vitiated imagination. | 

But let us copy the models our divine maſter 
hath given us; aſſured that his affecting manner 
(the only genuine eloquence) can moſt ſucceſsfully 
penetrate the heart. And in the heart only reſide 
thoſe vital principles, with which 1 _ 
pineſs conſiſts. 

There is a diverſity of incidents in the life of 
our Saviour which prove his addreſs in awakening 
the feelings, which evince their lovelineſs, dignify 
their nature, and ſhew their connexion with 
Chriſtianity. Even by a look he had the power 
of alarming the conſcience ; of ſtriking inſtan- 
taneous conviction, and of producing the bittereſt 
contrition. © The Lord turned, and looked upon 
Peter.“ He commiſerated the anguiſh of peni- 
tence, when the harlot waſhed his feet with her 
tears. And he knew the ſympathies of friendſhip, 
while he wept with the ſiſters of Lazarus. The 
deceaſed Lazarus, indeed, he affectionately loved. 


And the whole ſcene of diſtreſs, with the miracle 


that followed, is a beautiful argument for human 
ſenſibilities; their amiableneſs in the expreſſion; 
and the conſonance of private friendſhips with the 

| ſpirituality 
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ſpirituality of the Goſpel. For, ſurely, the exam- 
ple of Chriſt (both in the preſent inſtance and 
that of the beloved diſciple) may be admitted as a 
ſufficient ſanction for attachments of this nature; 
whatever may be inſinuated of their incompatihi- 
lity with the illimited expanſions of charity; or 
of that fanciful neceſſity, by which private feel- 
ings are abſorbed in the ſenſation of univerſal | 
benevolence. Such caſuiſtry muſt equally argue 
againſt all the * charities of father, ſon and bro- 
ther that muſt ſuffer a proportional diminution 
as the heart dilates, or as the rays of affection 
diverge among mankind. Yet the Goſpel no way 
militates againſt inſtinct; but (as we have ahun- 

dantly proved) cheriſhes, refines, and exalts it. 
To evince, therefore, that our religious hap- 
pineſs is cloſely interwoven with ſenſibility, we 
need not produce any additional incidents from 
the life of Chriſt ; unleſs we advert for a moment 
to the ſcene, where, at their laſt ſolemn meeting, 
he bids farewell to his apoſtles, recommending to 
them the obſervance of the ſacrament in this 
pathetic manner: This is my body, which is 
« given for you—this do, in remembrance of 
« me.” And, © This cup is the new teſtament of 
| | cc my ; 
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« my blood, which is ſhed for you.” © Love 
«© one another as I loved you—for greater love 
« hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
« life for his friend.” | 
That a worthy participation of this bleſſed inſti- : 

tution, muſt ariſe from a ſpirit of love and grati- 
tude, will be inftantly admitted. The livelieſt 
emotions muſt warm the pious boſom at ſo affect- 
ing a commemoration of a Saviour devoted to 
perſecution, and facrificed for man. | 

He who coldly contemplates ſuch paſſages in 
the life of Jeſus, can have no real ſenſe of piety, 
| however he may pretend to the character of a phi- 

| loſophical believer. I do not heſitate, indeed, in 
aſſerting, that the man who diſcovers ſo inſenfible 
a heart, hath: no right to be numbered among the 
diſciples of Chriſt. If he hath barely aſſented to the 
authenticity of the goſpels, after having examined 
every part with the eye of the critic ; if he hath 
experienced no lively ſentiment of grief or joy, of 
gratitude or love, on reviewing our Saviour's 
conduct among men, can he be ſaid to have any 
intereſt in chriſtianity? He certainly feels no 
intereſt, whether it be owing to conſtitutional 
coldneſs or artificial corruption. The fincere 
| F chriſtian | 
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chriſtian will be deeply affected by every tranſ- 
action, and every ſcene, where his divine maſter 
is brought forward to his view. And ſay, ye 
genuine believers, are ye at all times able to 
ſuppreſs the devout, though unphiloſophical wiſh, 
that ye could have ſeen the Lord of Life; ſurveyed 
the benevolent luſtre of his countenance; caught 
from his lips the glad tidings of immortality; 
frequented with him the deſart, the village, or 
the city, where he performed his miracles, and 


reſigned himſelf to his ſufferings; ſympathized 


with him in his agonies; attended him to his 
death upon the croſs; converſed with him aſter 
his triumph over the grave; and joined the wit- 
neſſes of his aſcenſion, when he © led them out as 
« far as to Bethany, and lift up his hands and 
* bleſſed them, and was parted ——_ them, and 
“carried into heaven?“ 

The wiſh, indeed, would be fruitleſs; yet often 


is it the ſpontaneous wiſh of every pious boſom : 


to indulge it to a paſſionate exceſs, would be 

abſurd and enthuſiaſtic ; but to feel ſuch a ſenti- 
ment involuntarily ariſing in the heart, muſt be the 
ſource of the pureſt ſatisfaction to him who © walks 
© by faith, and not * _— 7 who abſtracting his 
| mind 


6 
mind from the objects of ſenſe that ſurround him; 
remembers, with the mixed emotions of regret 
and pleaſure, thoſe affectionate words which Chriſt 

-himſelf addreſſed to his diſciples :—< Bleſſed are 
ese the eyes which ſee the things that ye ſee; for I 
ce tell you, that many prophets and kings have 
« defired to ſee thoſe things which ye ſee, and 
« have not ſeen them; and to hear thoſe things 
« which ye hear, and have not heard them.” 
| Our religion, then, appears in every point 
reſponſive to the feelings, on which it builds alſo 
the ſanctions of its laws. The principles of theſe 
may be offenſive to the refined ſpeculatiſt, who, 
boaſting his diſintereſted admiration of the inherent 
beauties of virtue, purſues a form, embodied only 
by his fancy, and © verily hath his reward” in the 
energies of the purſuit! Yet the principles of theſe 
are no other than the hopes and fears which nature 
imparts to all her children. That longing after 
immortality, and that dread of futurity, we all fo 
inſtinctively feel, hath chriſtianity eſtabliſhed in 
our boſoms—unveiling, amid promiſes and threa- 
tenings, an hereafter, to be by all or ſuffered or 
enjoyed. Happineſs, the end and aim of our 

being, is held forth to us as the incentive to perſe- 
F 2 | vering 
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vering obedience : even its unlimited enjoyment 


is propoſed to us as a reward to crown the chriſ- 
tian warfare. Yet our fears, as well as hopes, are 


the motives of action; and, for the former, is 


everlaſting miſery denounced as the puniſhment 


of ſin. Such are the ſanctions of the goſpel—thoſe 


inſtruments that deeply ſtrike perſuaſion, when 
wielded by the true ſoldiers of Chriſt. © For, by 
« the mercies and by the terrors of the Lord, 
« are we ordained to perſuade men.” Hither 
then (the diſobedient trembling at the ſpectacle) 
let the benevolent chriſtian reſort for comfort and 
for joy. Though but rarely repreſented from the 


pulpit, 'tis a ſpectacle” the ſacred writings have 


often ſhewn us in the ſermons of Chriſt and his 
apoſtles. Thus, virtually, is arraigned the conduct 
of human vanity, that, addreſſing itſelf to philo- 
ſophy alone, would offer arguments to reaſon, 


| inſtead of incentives to paſſion. 


From that tribunal, where the righteous judge 
ſhall render to every man according to his works, 
ſhall our affections be recogniſed and addreſſed: 
to thoſe actions which reſult from feeling, will our 
Lord appeal, as the ſtandard of our chriſtian duty. 

By 


170 | 
By theſe, the criterion of our obedience, will he 
acquit or condemn us. 

The whole ſtructure, chavelons; of chriſtianity 

throughout conſiſtent, is evidently founded in the 
heart : hence our religious, as well as moral hap- 
pineſs, ſeems neceſſarily connected with ſenſibility. 
Theſe are mortifying concluſions to that pride 
of philoſophy, which, formed after the rudiments 
of the world, and not after Chriſt, is often ſeen to 
terminate in total infidelity : and he who excludes 
from his heart the enlivening rays of revelation, 
can retain but a faint glimmering of thoſe bene- 
volent affections which conſtitute our ſocial felicity. 
Though he may paſs through life with ſeeming 
eaſe and coolneſs, yet tis, in general, a mere 
affected ſerenity -a maſque to hide his internal 
diſquietude. The trying hour of death will detect 
his hypocriſy. 

If, in the exhibition of one ſingular character, 
we are directed to the ſurvey of deiſm, attended 
by virtue, and to the contemplation of its 
triumphs, in the very midſt of death, we muſt 
naturally confider that deiſm as originating in a 
moſt uncommon inſenſibility; ſince it could derive 
but little comfort from its amiable companion, to 


whom 


1 | 
whom it denied even the power of. extending 
beyond a few languid moments, the hopes of 
exiſtence; and to whom it repreſented a future 
ſtate, as an airy nothing, and the world of ſpirits, 
as the region of chimera. I have thou ght proper 
to allude more particularly to the conduct of this 


pretended Philoſopher, as there never, perhaps, 


appeared ſince the days of the goſpel, a character 
more obnoxious to ſociety. He was a man whoſe 
ſpecious arguments ſhook the faith of ſuperficial 


minds, while his fair ſnow of morality impoſed on 


the more diſcerning. But if we reflect on the 


_ obviouſly pernicious tendency of his poſthumous 


works, we may be juſtified, perhaps, in concluding, 
that his virtue was as viſionary as his theoretical 

tenets : for it can ſcarcely be imagined, that he 
who was poſſeſſed of moral principles, ſhould at- 
tempt, by every method, to inſinuate ſuch notions 
into the mind, as he knew muſt neceſſarily corrupt 
it; or frame a ſyſtem into which the wildeſt hypo- 
theſes are admitted; in which nature becomes a 
chaos, and which militates againſt all that is good 
and virtuous. —T here ſeems an affinity between an 
unbelieving and unfeeling heart. To ſee his cloſeſt 


connexions broken, to be renewed no more—to 
conſider 
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conſider his moſt valuable friends as dropping into 
the gulf of annihilation—and to reconcile himſelf to 
ſuch incidents, muſt, indeed, originate in a horrid 
tranquility. But let us turn from ſo uncomfortable 
a proſpect—not only reſolved to avoid the coldneſs 
of ſcepticiſm, but to beware of that religious indif- 
ference which too frequently obtains among thoſe 
who profeſs themſelves Chriſtians—an indifference 
in ſome meaſure chargeable to that other enemy of 
the feelings, the faſhionable inſipidity of preaching. 
No longer, however, to inſiſt on a topic, to 
which I have fo frequently alluded, let me again 
refer you to the true ſources of animated exhorta- 
tion, even to the holy originals themſelves, which 
ever inſpire the ſincere and humble mind with 
their own genuine ardor, with the ſpirit of unaf- 
| fected religion. There ſhall we diſcover the 
congeniality of inſtinct with the wiſdom from 
above, which ſhall teach us to value as we ought, 
that youthful ſimplicity, ſo eminently exemplified 
in the converſation, the charity, the ſpirit, the 

faith, the purity of the amiable Timothy. _ 
Hence ſhall «our hearts burn within us” at thoſe 
delightful leſſons, which immediately operating 
on our paſſions, will guide us In our endeayour to 
direct 
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directꝰ the more turbulent and unpromiſing 8 
the channel of the virtues. If ambition riſe in our 
boſoms, theſe leſſons point its ardor to objects 
worth our acquiſition on earth, * to pre-eminence 


e in ſpiritual gifts'—in heaven, © to a crown of 


« righteouſneſs.” If reſentment move us, they ad- 
moniſh us to turn it againſt fin, * to look round” on 
the obdurate © with anger,” yet © grieved for the 
« hardneſs of their hearts.” If hatred, © to hate 
ce the enemies of our Lord. If avarice, © to ſeek 
C after thoſe treaſures which neither moth nor ruſt 


* can corrupt.” 
Thus the moſt unpleaſing . may 
become the inſtruments of our good; and our 
amiable affections, our joy, our grief, our love, 
our hope, ſhall grow more pure and more attrac- 
tive, as drawing near to the beauty of holineſs, 
they catch the breath of inſpiration ! Hence ſhall 
« our rejoicing be more abundant, and our ſorrow 
« ſhall be turned into joy.” - Thus © ſhall gladneſs 
« viſit our habitation of righteouſneſs and thus ſhall 
« we find comfort after the years that we have ſuf- 
« fered adverſity ;” and hence, as the good ſol- 
« diers of Chriſt, ſhall our breaſt-plate be love, and 


« our helmet the hope of falvation !” 
DISCOURSE 
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DISCOURSE III. 


I. CorinTH. xiv. 20. 


Howbeit, in malice be ye Children, but in under- 


anding be Men. 


HRISTIANITY may juſtly be ſtiled “ the 
« religion of the heart.” It intereſts and 
cheriſhes the feelings. Yet it ever appeals to 
them, with the ſobriety of wiſdom ; and preſerves 
a rational and a dignified manner amidſt all the 


| ſimplicity of inſtinctive nature, and all the glow 
of the benevolent affections. While it teaches us 


to be harmleſs as doves, it inſtructs us alſo to be 


wiſe as ſerpents. While it exhorts us to be Chil- 


dren in malice, it admoniſhes us to be Men in 
underſtanding. Equally remote from the apathy 
of the ſtoic, and the reveries of the viſionary, it 

& hath 
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hath ſimplicity without folly, and pathos with- 

out enthuſiaſm. | | 
To regulate his conduct according to the rules 
of the Goſpel, is the end and aim of every Chriſ- 
tian. But there is often a difficulty in determining 
the extent of thoſe rules, and the mode of their 
application. Though the general precepts of 
morality contained in the Chriſtian ſyſtem are 
obviouſly intelligible to the rudeſt mind, there are 
many doctrines of an obſcurer nature, which, 
apparently calculated for practical uſes, have 


proved the ſource of the groſſeſt abſurdities and 


the wildeſt extravagancies. The religioniſt, at- 
tempting to form his conduct on their literal and 
unqualified import, hath too frequently expoſed 
his profeſſion to the ridicule of the Infidel, while 
he adopted a ſimplicity incompatible with the 
modes of ſociety; or diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an 
ardor of paſſion, which tinctured his opinions and 
his actions with falſe refinement, enthuſiaſm, or 
intemperate zeal. Through either of theſe ex- 
tremes, his diſtorted—his weakened judgement, 
his over-heated imagination, and violent affections, 
can little conſiſt with that character of underſtand- 
ing recommended in the text. Tf he contend that 

his 
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his demeanor is ſtrictly conformable to the Goſpel 
rules, it may be anſwered that thoſe rules have 
been miſapprehended and miſapplied. In order, 
however, to elucidate their genuine meaning, to 
aſcertain their extent, and to fix their tendency, 
let us recur to occaſions and circumſtances. Thoſe 
points in the conduct of Chriſt which coincide 
with the ſubject, will throw on it a clearer light 
than can poſſibly be drawn from general ſpecu- 
lation. And we cannot purſue a more uſeful 
and pleaſing enquiry. 

Let us firſt then illuſtrate, by the character of our 
Saviour, the harmony of ſimplicity and wiſdom. 

With reſpect to our attention to the things of 
this world, let us recall to memory that beautiful 
paſſage, in the ſermon on the mount, which com- 
municates inſtruction well deſerving our moſt 

ſerious regard. 3 
Fake no thought for your life, what ye ſhall 
e eat or what ye ſhall drink :—Behold the fowls 
« of the air: they ſow not, neither do they reap, 
* nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father 
e feedeth them—Are ye not much better than 


ce they? And why take ye thought for raiment? 
| G 2 £3 ce Conſider 
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“ Conſider the lillies of the field, how they grow. 
e They toil not, neither do they ſpin. And yet 
c even Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
« like one of theſe. Seek ye firſt, therefore, the 
ct kingdom of God; and all theſe things ſhall be 


« added unto you.” We are all obliged, as 


Chriſtians, to tranſcribe this advice into practice. 
Yet we are not to imagine that an attention to the 
things of this life is abſolutely forbidden. Our 
Saviour remonſtrates only againſt ſuch an anxiety 
about our temporal concerns, as might detach our 
thoughts from our eternal intereſts, Had the 


original words been tranſlated (as they ought ta 


have been) “ Be not /olicitous for your life, &c.“ 
all poſſibility of a miſtake would have been pre- 
cluded. But our Lord ſubjoins : © Seek ye frf 
ce the kingdom of God! Conſequently, we may 
ſeek, in the /econd place, * all thoſe things, which 
(to bleſs our honeſt exertions) © ſhall be added 
* unto us.” 

It is evident, then, that ſome A ee of foreſight, 
in regard to our temporal circumſtances, is per- 
fectly accordant with the ſimplicity of a Chriſtian 


converſation. And that ſuch a ſpecies of prudence 
is 


E 
is requiſite, in our general conduct, as carries with 
it a reſpect for the modes of the people among 
whom we live; and a certain accommodation of 


our manners to thoſe of the world, may perhaps be 
collected from a few incidents in the life of Chriſt 
himſelf. 

All the converſations of our Sie with his 
diſciples and others are replete with alluſions to 
the tranſactions of familiar life. From this ſource 
the ſubjects of his parables are drawn, and almoſt 
every illuſtration of the doctrines he preached, In 
his diſcourſes, which have a uniform tendency to 
direct our proſpects to another world, there are 
interwoven various hints that ſhould lead us to a 
prudential conduct in the preſent. | 

The remarkable paſſage where his diſciples are 
accuſed by the Phariſees of a breach of the ſab- 
bath, involves a very obvious leſſon againſt a too 
| ſcrupulous adherence to precepts, which, having 


no foundation in eternal and immutable morality, 
may be properly diſpenſed with on certain occa- | 
ſions : yet they are only to be accommodated to the 
circumſtances that may ariſe, under the direction 

of ſuch prudence as conſiſts with an honeſt heart. 
On our Saviour's vindication of his diſciples, in 
the 
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the preſent inſtance, this is, doubtleſs, the moſt 


natural comment. 


That Jeſus, in his commerce with the world, 
exhibited no marks of an oſtentatious ſingularity, 


or a mortified moroſeneſs, will inſtantly appear on 


the moſt tranſient review of his general deport- 
ment. In his public and private intercourſe with 
men, we fee examples of a prudent accommo- 
dation — yet never marked by a ſingle trait of 
meanneſs or ſervility. Thoſe who have attentively 


read the ſcriptures have perhaps already called to 


mind the inſtances to which I have alluded. They 


may have recollected, among others, the circum- 


ftance of the tribute-money demanded of our 


Saviour. It is thus ſimply and pleaſingly related. 


« And when they were come to Capernaum, they 
* that received tribute-money, came to Peter, and 
e ſaid, Doth not your maſter pay tribute ?—He 
« faith, Yes. And when he was come into the 
ce houſe, Jeſus prevented him, faying— © What 
thinkeſt thou, Simon?—Of whom do the kings 
« of the earth take cuſtom or tribute? Of their 
“ own children or of ſtrangers.” Peter faith unto 
« him—Of ſtrangers. Jeſus ſaith unto him— 
* Then are the children free. Notwithſtanding, 
cc leſt 


c 


* 
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* leſt we ſhould offend them, go thou to the ſea, 
* and caſt an hook, and take up the fiſh that firſt 


„ cometh up—And when thou haſt opened his 


mouth, thou ſhalt find a piece of money: that 
« take and give unto them for me and thee.” 
We here perceive, that our Lord even preferred 
working a miracle to the riſk of offending the 
collectors of the public tribute. And though 
« he regarded not the perſons of men,” we may 
remark that he avoided all occaſions of offence. 
Againſt the ſinner, indeed, and the hypocritical 


Phariſee in particular, he often expreſſes himſelf 
vith a noble liberty of reproof, with the abruptneſs 


of indignant reprobation. And he rebuked with 
an authority which even his enemies acknow- 
ledged; and not as the ſcribes, or the vain pre- 
tenders to righteouſneſs. In our Lord we find 
none of that affected holineſs, which characterizes 
thoſe, who inflated with ſpiritual pride, exact 
homage from all around them, offend by a ſuper- 
cilious demeanor, amidſt their fancied humility, 
and even would claim an exemption from the 


more innocent cuſtoms and faſhions of the world. 
Hie condeſcended to mix, in ſocial intercourſe, 


with publicans and finners. As all, indeed, he 
did, 
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did, was in ſubſervience to the great end of his 
miſſion, —the reformation of the heart ; it was 
from this motive he aſſociated with the profane. 
His precepts, he knew, might more eaſily correct 
their vices when introduced under the aſpect of 
friendly converſe, than in the ſtile of public ex- 
hortation or inſtruction, which muſt have required 
a diſtant air—an awful and a dignified manner. 
But from this particular in the conduct of Chriſt 
we may deduce an inference more immediately 
relating to ourſelves. Since we are to imitate him 
in all points which are level to our powers of 
imitation, we may reaſonably conclude, that we 
are not to go out of the world, in order to avoid - 
the ſociety of the vicious.; and that the life of the 
recluſe who ſhuns the paths of men, and ſullenly 
ſequeſters himſelf amidſt the gloom of ſolitude 
and ſuperſtition, is by no means conſonant with 
the ſpirit of the Chriſtian religion. No—our 

religion requires an activity of virtue—lIt is a re- 
ligion of public energies! No—we muſt often 
converſe with the vicious. The duties of life re- 
quire it. There is an uncharitableneſs in ſhaking 
off the duſt from our feet—in ſeeking an ark, to 


ſhelter ourſelves, leſt we ſhould be deſtroyed with 
the 


e. 
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the guilty. There is a cowardice in flying from 


the corruptions of the world around us, leſt our 
virtue ſhould be contaminated. Virtue that will 
not bear the trial of temptation, deſerves not ſo 
elevated a name. In our converſation with men, 
let us endeavour, by our good example and falu- 
tary precepts, to admoniſh the ſinner, and recall 
him from the error of his ways. 


Yet muſt our advice be adminiſtered with cau- 


tion and addreſs. Many there are whoſe ſuperior 
learning and piety and dignity of character might 
well enable them to adviſe with ſucceſs, could 
they add to a knowledge of the human heart, a 
vigilance in watching the opportunities of per- 
ſuaſion, and a ready activity in ſeizing them. 
How few, then, are ſufficiently qualified for the 
arduous taſk of admoniſhing others, at the hour 
of more familiar intercourſe! But how many 
there are, who plainly evince by their obtruded 
counſels, that, though they may be children in 
malice, © they are not men in underſtanding !” 

As to our inſtructing the licentious or the diſ- 


| ſipated, Jeſus hath himſelf given us a rule ſufficient 


to direct our prudence. © Neither caſt ye (ſays 
he) * your pearls before ſwine ; leſt they trample 
H them 


G 
« them under their feet; and turn again and 
« rend you.” | 
If we cloſely confider the manner in which our 
Saviour conveys his counſels, and the circumſtances 
attending it, we ſhall often perceive a wonderful 
contrivance in the one, and felicity of concurrence 
in the other. Hence we may extract even rules 
of conduct, independently of the main inftruction 
conveyed to us. The ſcene, where the woman, 
taken in adultery, was brought before Jeſus, may 
furniſh us with no unſatisfactory proof of the aſ- 
ſertion. It is thus repreſented. “ Early in the 
« morning, Jeſus came again into the temple, and 
« all the people came unto him; and he fat down 
« and taught them. And the ſcribes and phariſces 
« brought unto him a woman taken in adultery. 
And when they had ſet her in the midſt, they 
« ſay unto him: Maſter, this woman was taken 
ce in adultery. Now Moſes in the law commanded 
« us, that ſuch ſhould he ſtoned : but what ſayeſt 
« thou? This they ſaid tempting him, that 
they might have to accuſe him. But Jeſus 
« ſtooped down, and with his finger wrote on the 
« ground, as though he heard them not. So when 


« they continued aſking, he lift up himſelf, and 
« faid 


3 

« ſaid to them : He that is without ſin among 
you, let him firſt caſt a ſtone, at her. (And 
« again he ſtooped down and wrote on the ground.) 
« And they who heard it, being convicted by their 
« own conſciences, went out, one by one, begin- 
« ning at the eldeſt, even unto. the laſt: And 
« Jeſus was left alone and the woman ſtanding 
« in the midſt. When Jeſus had lift up himſelf, 
« and ſaw none but the woman, he ſaid unto her: 
« Woman, where are thoſe thine accuſers? Hath 
« no man condemned thee ?” She ſaid — No 
e man, Lord. And Jeſus ſaid unto her Neither 
« do I condemn thee ; go, and fin no more.” 

Through the whole of this tranſaction there is 
an admirable ſagacity and addreſs to be diſcovered 

in the conduct of Chriſt, If he had given the 


ſcribes and phariſees a direct anſwer to their 


queſtion, he would have excited their reſentment 
by ſo bold a declaration of his ſentiments, in oppo- 
ſition to an expreſs law of Moſes ; and he would 
have furniſhed them with matter of accuſation 
againſt himſelf, He not only avoids giving of- 
fence, but he conſults his own ſecurity. And he 
had other ends in view, too important to be leſt 


_ unnoticed, He taught us a leſſon of mercy. The 
112 woman 
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woman (if ſhe poſſeſt an ingenuous heart) was 
probably reformed through his lenity and for- 
bearance. And whilft we obſerve a general hint, 
that we are all ſinful and imperfect creatures, we 
ſee the awakened conſciences of her accuſers ſur- 
priſed into an examination, which, had they been 
prepared for an attack, they would probably have 
avoided; and hurried to a ſenſe and virtual con- 
feſſion of an unworthineſs, which, having hitherto 
attempted to conceal from each other, and even 
from themſelves, they had ſheltered perhaps under 
ſome ſuch ſpecious and deceitful covering as ſelf- 
love, oſtentation, or vanity. A mirror was unex- 
pectedly preſented, in which they ſaw themſelves, 
bluſhed, and departed. 
Buch are the more ſtriking incidents and cir- 
cumſtances in the deportment of our Lord and 
Maſter—which may be referred to the principles 
of a character, combining ſimplicity and wiſdom. 
Yet a few of his precepts and of his actions are 
neither the rules nor the models of our practice 
or our imitation, on account of the particularity 
or tranſcendency of their nature ; though they are, 
in general, adapted both to our ſituations and 
capacities. If he commanded his diſciples to 

reſiſt 
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reſiſt not evil—if he exhorted them to fly from 


the violence of the oppreſſor and being perſe- 


cuted in one city, to ſhelter themſelves in another; 
if he enjoined them in the moſt unqualiſied terms, 

ſuch an unreſenting forbearance, amidſt injuries 
and inſults, as might ſeem, at firſt ſight, to conſiſt 
only with unfeelingneſs or timidity ; it will appear 


on the ſlighteſt view of the circumſtances attend- 


ing thoſe particular points of inſtruction, that they 


cannot poſſibly extend to us, in their full and literal 


application. The very ſame conduct, which 


would be laudable, on the ground of prudence, in 


an immediate diſciple of Chriſt, might argue in 
us, a cowardly dereliction of duty, or a mean- 
ſpirited and timid condeſcenſion. In the infant 
ſtate of Chriſtianity, when the preachers of the 
Goſpel were few, when their miſſion was ſo exten- 
five as to include all nations, (at the ſame time 


that the prejudices of the Jewiſh and the Gentile 
_ world were virulently hoſtile to the religion they 
taught) their flight from one city to another, could 
by no means have been conſtrued into a deſertion 
of their truſt, They might have fallen through 


the fury of a ſingle perſecution. And as that 


miſſion was to the world at. large, they were com- 
pelled 


54 ) 


pelled by no motive whatever, to a reſidence | 
among the declared enemies of the Goſpel. To 
retreat was their duty. For their non-reſiſtance 
amidſt injuries and inſults, they had no treaſures, 
no poſſeſſions to defend: and their perſons (other- 
wie than, as the ſecurity of them was connected 
with their miſſion) were to be regarded as nothing : 
they had left. all for Chriſt. They had even ſa- 
crificed their tendereſt connexions. 

The rules, therefore, they were required to ob- 


ſerve are inapplicable to Chriſtians of the preſent 


day. The difference of our circumſtances is too 
obvious to be detailed. Amidſt an eſtabliſhed 
religion and a guarded property, it would be equally 
ruinous to ourſelves and ſociety, to fly from a 


perſecution we ſhould oppoſe, or to. crouch under 


injuries we ſhould repel, though not retaliate. 
_ Theſe, then, are the great outlines of wiſdom, 

harmonizing with ſimplicity. I proceed to con- 
ſider its conſonance with the affections. = _ 

As the prudence inculcated in the text may be 
violated by the extreme of ſimplicity, ſo may it 
be infringed by the extreme of paſſion. Let us 
ſill purſue our plan. The life of Jeſus will fur- 
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niſh us with reflexions appropriated to the ſubject. 
When 


E 


When we obſerve in our Saviour the emotion 


of the paſſions, we almoſt invariably perceive their 
utility, while we ſee them operating on the con- 


duct, and producing the moſt beneficial effects. 
He always manifeſts the propriety of his feelings 
by ſome correſpondent act. If he compaſſionate 
the ſick, he reſtores them to health. If he expreſs 
his indignation againſt the buyers and ſellers in 
the temple, he expels them from the holy place. 
If he look round with anger on the ſuperſtitious 
Phariſees, he heals (though on the ſabbath) the 
withered hand, in defiance of their ſuperſtition. 
If he be moved with grief for Lazarus, he raiſes 
him from the dead. If, in his laſt moments on 
the croſs, he ſurvey his mother with a filial af- 


fection, he recommends her, at the ſame inſtant, 


to the care of the beloved diſciple; conſulting the 
mutual comfort of a parent and a friend. 

Thus may we remark in our divine Guide, ſuch 
a temperate exerciſe of the feelings, accompanied 
with acts of virtue and goodneſs, as gives not the 
lighteſt countenance to thoſe who, pluming them- 
ſelves on a refined ſenſibility, are often perhaps 
prevented from ſuccouring a diſtreſſed object by 
an exceſs of the very emotions which ſhould 
have 


1 
have impelled them to its relief. Even the par- 
ticular attachments of Chriſt are attended with 
univerſal advantages. In conſequence of his 
friendly intercourſe with St. John (the writer of 
his private life) we are admitted to the knowledge 
of many an endearing incident in his more retired 
moments, which throws an amiable luſtre over his 
character, immediately appeal to the heart, and 


add a delightful and intereſting variety to the evan- 
gelic ſtory. Such an example, then, can by no 


means ſanction thoſe romantic friendſhips which, 
neither founded in nature nor in reaſon, are too 
frequently the ſource of various evils. And there 
exiſts a ſpecies of attachment, which, by drawing 


off the mind from the point of rational purſuit, 
and habitually exerciſing the feelings on viſionary 


ſubjects, hath an evident tendency to, vitiate the 
affections, and counteract their end. The af- 
fections were beſtowed on us for the nobleſt pur- 
poſes of life. And when they become the hand- 
maids of religion, and are clothed with the beauty 
of holineſs, it is then we can beſt contemplate the 


_ energies of an active morality, and the dignity of 


a fervent devotion. But they have often an im- 


proper influence on a mind religiouſly diſpoſed— 
OS | either 
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either inſpiring it with an over-heated enthuſiaſm, 


or a blind and bigoted ſuperſtition. 


The enthuſiaſt, however, can mark nothing in 


the character of Chriſt that is, any way, ſimilar 


to his own. During his agony in the garden, 
from the foretaſte of his death at the moment of 
his ſufferings on the croſs—at the affecting inter- 
view with his diſciples after his reſurrection and 
amidſt the parting ſcene preceding his aſcenſion, 
his expreſſions have ſuch a dignified ſimplicity, 


and ſuch a moderated pathos as the viſionary 


never exhibited. | 

And it deſerves to be noticed (by the way) that 
his diſciples diſpaſſionately laid down their lives, 
in atteſtation of facts, of which they were eye 
witneſſes, and which they could not poſſibly miſ- 
take ;—not as enthuſiaſts, blinded with falſe zeal, 
in ſupport of theoretical opinions, The diſcourſes 
of Jeſus are not conceived in the manner of the 
innovating declaimer ; nor do they betray any 


want of connexion or conſiſtency, from an aſſem- 


blage of ſentiments which have paſſed, unreviewed 
by judgment, through the medium of fancy, 
Though they are directed, in general, to the heart. 
they do not inflame, or violently agitate the af- 
Eo 1 fections. 
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fections. They breathe the ſpirit of love; yet 
they melt not with an enervating ſoftneſs. They 
announce the puniſhment of ſin in a tone that 
impreſſes awe through its authoritative firmneſs, 
that terrifies by an obſcurity of alluſion ; but they 
never diſtract the ſoul by accumulating images of 


horror, and minutely bun the ſcenes of ever- 


laſting torment. 
In the devotional part of religion, inculcated or 


exemplified in the Goſpel, there is a form which 


ill accords with the rant of incoherent prayer; 
and a ſpirit that bears no reſemblance to the flaſhes 


of an extemporaneous effuſion. In every point 
of view, we ſee the heat of enthuſiaſm dif- 


: 


couraged and repreſt. 

Still leſs are the traces of intolerant zeal to 
be diſcovered in the evangelic hiſtory. The con- 
tracted ſpirit of bigotry was directly oppoſite to 
the expanded benevolence of Jeſus, whoſe reve- 
lations were deſigned to ſpread abroad univerſal 
happineſs. He drew no lines of invidious diſ- 


tinction between the Jew, the Samaritan, and the 
Gentile. The ſtory of the good Samaritan repre- 


ſents to us (among other leſſons of morality) the 


happy effects of a "Oy ſuperior to preju- 
dice. 


4 
dice. The ſchiſm of mount Gerizim, which gave 


riſe to the moſt violent animoſities, was utterly 


diſcountenanced by our Saviour, who with a mind 
too enlarged to admit a cloſe examination of re- 
ligious diſſentions or local partialities, directed the 


views of the contending parties to that period, 


when the places of worſhip, both in Samaria and 
Jeruſalem, ſhould no longer exiſt. | 

His reply to his diſciples, James and John, when 
they intreated him to revenge the inhoſpitality of 
a Samaritan village, will furniſh us with the cleareſt 
illuſtration of the ſubject. © And when his diſ- 
« ciples, James and John ſaw this, they ſaid 
Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come 


« down from Heaven, and conſume them, even 


* as Elias did? But he turned and rebuked 
” them, and ſaid : Ye know not what manner of 
« ſpirit ye are of. For the Son of Man is not 
come to deſtroy men's lives, but to ſave them.“ 
In his apoſtles and followers we might obſerve 


ſimilar, though leſs expreſſive features of an en- 


larged and liberal mind. We might recur to 
them alſo for a further illuſtration of the other 
parts of the main ſubject before us. But to enter 

12 into 
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into ſuch a review would lead us beyond the limits 
of a diſcourſe. N 
Vet it may be intimated (as a ſummary of our 
preceding diſcuſſions) that among all the preachers 
of the Goſpel, St. Paul ſeems the moſt conſpicuous 
example, of a ſimplicity of demeanor and an ani- 
mated zeal, attempered by wiſdom and learning. 
From the period of his converſion, he appears to 
have concentrated within himſelf, the unaffected 
manner chat ſpeaks the genuine heart, and flows 
only from a conſciouſneſs of innocence; the eaſy 
accommodation and rapid tranſition of addreſs 
which argues an intuitive knowledge of the human 


character in its multiform appearances; and an 


earneſt and impaſſioned activity, which acknow- 
ledged the corrective power of reaſon, and the 
meliorating influence of a Chriſtian benevolence. 

Here, then, are compreſt the ſeveral parts of 
our ſubject. 

The concluſions from the whole are obvious. 
We cannot but infer that our religion is no heavy 
burden, nor unſocial or moroſe profeſſion, as too 
many would inſinuate— that it 1s univerſally prac- 
ticable, and equally the concern of all that our 


reaſon was not given us to be depreſſed and ſtifled 


by 
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by revelation, which, as it is often interpreted, can 


leave no room for the exertions of the underſtand- 
ing; that our affections were not lighted up in 
our frame in order to be extinguiſhed ; that they 


require, however, the chaſtiſing and directing in- 


fluence of the judgement — and, in ſhort, that 
Chriſtianity, when clearly underſtood and duly 
applied to practice, will harmonize the jarring 
and diſcordant intereſts in the conſtitution of man, 
and ſuit his preſent condition to his future deſti- 
nation, while it reconciles reaſon with paſſion, 
and earth with Heaven. 


DISCOURSE 
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Take no thought how or what ye fhall ſpeak + for it 
ſhall be given you in that ſame hour what ye 


Hall ſpeak. 


Have ſelected this paſſage from our Saviour's 
charge to his twelve apoſtles, as conveying to 


us an idea of his own unpremeditated diſcourſes, 


and of that divine wiſdom which inſpired them. 
We ſhould find on examining the Goſpels, that 
almoſt all the converſations of Chriſt were inci- 
dental. This circumſtance was fo evident to his 
immediate hearers, that the Jews, whoſe prejudices 
determined them to reſiſt the ſtrongeſt proofs of 
his divine authority, appeared to regard him as 
an eaſy prey. From the ſeeming haſtineſs of his 


expreſſions, and apparent inconnexion of his doc- 
trines, 


CG 


trines, joined to a peculiar openneſs of diſpoſition, 
a boldneſs of ſentiment, and an unſhrinking li- 
berty of converſation, they hoped, as the ſcriptures 
intimate, to entangle him in his talk.” Perhaps 
no human being could execute with ſucceſs the 
taſk of inſtructing mankind in every part of their 
duty, from unſuſpected emergencies or circum- 
ſtances of the moment. It may be doubted whe- 


ther the wiſdom of man could produce even a 


deliberate ſyſtem of morality, entirely free from 
contradiction. In this line, the moſt elaborate 
works of mere human philoſophers are always im- 
perfect, if not inconſiſtent. The man, therefore, 
who freely deſcants on moral ſubjects, as occaſions 
ariſe, can never be ſuppoſed to acquit himſelf 
without ſome caſual miſtakes. Though he never 
fail through inadvertency, yet the neceſſary obſcu- 
rity of various points which may happen to fall 
under his notice, and which he diſcuſſes without 
the ſlighteſt premeditation, muſt ſometimes in- 
volve him in error. | 


The manner of Socrates approaches the neareſt 
to that of Chriſt. Nevertheleſs, the precepts of 
the Athenian were, in general, abſtracted from the 
objects immediately paſſing before him. Had the 

\ tenor 
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tenor of his morality been directed by momentary 
occurrences, had every ſubject been ſuggeſted by 


unforeſeen events, we ſhould probably have diſ- 


covered in his Memorabilia no ſmall number of 


abſurdities ; admitting that theſe memoirs are a 


faithful tranſcript of his familiar diſcourſes. But 


his precepts were evidently the reſult of laborious 


inveſtigation—of long philoſophical reſearch. Nor 


are they given to the world as they were orally 
delivered. There is no doubt but his inſtructions 


were greatly modified by his memorialiſts ; and 


have a different appearance, as to ſtile and manner, 


and ſometimes ſentiment, according to the pecu- 


liarities in writing and thinking that characteriſed 


his too famous diſciples. e 
Not ſo were the precepts of Chriſt either de- 


livered or recorded. 

To give a proper idea of this Aiſtin&ion, I ſhall 
conſider the occaſional promulgation of our Sa- 
viour's doctrines, the number and character of 


ö his audience, and the character and connexion 
a ; of his hiſtorians. 
14 . - 1 1 . 
"mY From a view of his diſcourſes as condenſed into 
1418 | a perfect ſyſtem, we ſhall be more clearly con- 
1 | vinced of our Lord's divine authority. | 
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To bring together the inſtances in which Jeſus 
was led by the occaſion to open the ſources of 
inſtruction, would be to refer to almoſt every pre- 


of cept or remark that proceeded out of his mouth. 
a From the time that Jeſus began to preach, he 
ut uttered occaſional admonitions; applying events 
"us to moral uſes the very inſtant they aroſe to obſer- 
lor vation, and accommodating his doctrines to the 
ly characters and ſituations of his hearers. 'To Peter 
ns and Andrew caſting a net into the ſea he ſaid : 
nd. « Follow me, and I will make you fiſhers of men.” 
er, In the ſermononthe mount, he ſometimes extracts 
u- hints of moral wiſdom from the familiar appear- 
ed ances of nature; and communicates inſtruction, by 
unpremeditated alluſions to what was ſtriking to 
Je- the ſenſes. The fowls of the air to which he di- 
one rected his hearers, were, perhaps, ſinging, as he 
all ſpoke, amid the thickets of the mountain; and, 
Ja- probably, the lilies which he bade them conſider, 
of were ſcattered over the fields that lay in proſpect. 
ion It was not uncommon with our divine Teacher to 
illuſtrate his ſubject by popular ſtories, which, as 
nto they were fixed in the memory of his audience, 
on- were inſtantly ſeen in all their force and propriety 
| of applicaticn. © The man, who built his houſe 
To K « upon 
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« upon a rock,” and the oppoſite character, who 
founded his dwelling * upon the ſands,” might 
be obvious enough to an allegorizing fancy, and 
eaſily applied to the caſes in queſtion. Yet, in 
this and many other ſimilitudes, our Saviour had 
probably an eye to real incidents, that were known 
to the vulgar, and might be at once recollected. 

The ſtorm gave our bleſſed Lord occaſion not 
only to work a miracle by ſtilling it, but to ad- 
moniſh his diſciples of their want of faith, or a 
due confidence in God. And his walking on the 
ſea introduced a ſimilar admonition to the doubt- 
| ing Peter, whoſe character is diſplayed to us by 
an accumulation of trivial and familiar circum- 
ſtances. 

The proofs of our Saviour's divine miſſion are 
brought forward in the cleareſt manner by his un- 
ſtudied anſwers to the queſtions of others. When 
he was aſked, Art thou he that ſhould come, or 
« do we look for another?“ “ Go and ſhew John 
ee (ſaid he) what things ye hear and ſee. The 
« blind receive their ſight—the lame walk—the 
« lepers are cleanſed, and the deaf hear—the dead 
« are raiſed up—and the poor have the Goſpel 


« preached unto them.” The miræcles, to which 
| he 


C07 1 

he here refers, are placed upon a footing with his 
preaching the Goſpel to the poor. The one had 
the ſame charitable aſpect as the other. And fo 
fully engaged was our Saviour ky his benevolent 
feelings for mankind, that even here, where he is 
queſtioned reſpecting his own pretenſions, he is 
hardly able to detach his miracles from the cir- 
cumſtances of charity which inveſt them, or ſurvey 
them in the pure hight of their divinity ; though, 
to make out his proper claim to the character he 
aſſumed, it was natural to apply the glory of them 
to himſelf. An impoſtor would have given a very 
different anſwer—but our Saviour's reply was the 


the ſpontaneous effuſion of a more than human 


mind impreſt with infinite benevolence and love, 
and too familiar with omnipotence to be ſtruck 
by the greatneſs of a miracle, or elated by the 
wonders he performed among men. The ſtu- 
pendous appearance of a miraculous deed, as adding 
dignity to himſelf, would have been a more obvious 
idea to a mere human being, than the beautiful 


effects of it, as contributing to the happineſs of _ 


others. On the former he would have enlarged ; 


endeavouring to guard againſt the ſuſpicion of im- 


poſture the latter he would have left unnoticed. 
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But to proceed —— When Jeſus beheld the 
multitudes faint and weary, and ſinking per- 
haps under- the burthens they were obliged to 
bear, he immediately called to them, with a voice 
of delightful invitation: © Come unto me, all ye 
ce that labour and are heavy laden; and I will give 
e you reſt! Take my yoke upon you—and learn 
© of me For I am meek and lowly in heart and 
« ye ſhall find reſt unto your ſouls : for my yoke 
< js eaſy; and my burthen is light! 

When the Phariſees cenſured his diſciples for 
plucking the ears of corn on the ſabbath day, he 
took occaſion to explain to them the true nature of 
the ſabbath ; and to intimate, at the ſame time, his 
own ſuperiority even to thoſe on whom the Jewiſh 
law had conferred peculiar privileges. 

When his mother and his brethren ſtood with- 
out, deſiring to ſpeak with him, he inſtantly 
gave a new and beautiful turn to the doctrine 
of Chriſtian obedience (which muſt reſult from 
a principle of love) as he ſtretched forth his 
hands towards his diſciples and ſaid : © Behold 
e my mother, and my brethren! for whoſoever 
* ſhall do the will of my father which is in 
Heaven, the ſame is my brother and ſiſter and 

« mother.” 


1 
“mother. And, to baniſh from his diſciples 
thoſe ambitious thoughts which began to riſe in 


their boſoms, he as appoſitely and ſtrongly en- 
forced the doctrine of humility, by ſetting a little 


child in the midſt of them, and obſerving: «Who. 
ce ſoever ſhall humble himſelf as this little child, the 


« ſame 1s the greateſt in the kingdom of Heaven.” 
The fig-tree ſuddenly withering away at his 
command, not only atteſted his divine power, but 
introduced, in the moſt ſenſible manner, his ob- 
ſervations on the vaſt efficacy of faith. | 
In the caſe of the woman who had ſeven huſ- 
bands ſo treacherouſly propoſed to our Saviour by 
the Sadducees, he inſtantly ſaw through their de- 
luſive defign, expoſed the fallaciouſneſs of their 
queſtion, and repelled them with diſgrace. 

I might comment in the ſame manner on almoſt 
all his admonitions or obſervations, point out the 
facility with which they were applied, and their 
peculiar force as connected with circumſtances. 


Tux goſpels of St. Mark and St. Luke exhibit 
to us but few incidents, in addition to thoſe which 


I have noticed in St. Matthew, as introductory to 


our Saviour's converſations. 


In 
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C93 
In St. Luke we are particularly ſtruck by the 
appearance of the captious lawyer, © who ſtood 
C up and tempted” our Lord. Pluming himſelf, 
no doubt, on the proſpect of a glorious triumph 
over the embarraſſed and diſconcerted Teacher, he 
enquired with an air of inſult : « And who is my 
e neighbour ?”—PBut to his great diſappointment, 
and to the gratification of every humble hearer, 
his enquiry gave riſe to the moſt elegant of our 
Saviour's parables. Were we to examine this 
parable with critical ſeverity, as a work of time 
and labor, as a production poliſhed by the niceſt - 
care, we ſhould be unable to diſcover in 1t the 
flighteſt blemiſh. When we conſider it, therefore, 
as an unpremeditated effuſion, which it unqueſ- 
tionably was, we may well look or our Saviour with 
aſtoniſument. 

His advice, as to worldly care, or (if we attend 
to a different interpretation) his hints reſpecting 
temperance were drawn from him by Martha's 
ſolicitous attention; and his caution againſt co- 
vetouſneſs, together with the correſponding pa- 
rable, were occaſioned by an ill-judged reference 
to his opinion, on the ſubject of a diſputed in- 
heritance. 


The 


E 
The ſudden deſtruction of eighteen perſons by 
the fall of a tower in Siloam, induced our Lord to 
oppoſe a vulgar notion (which is plauſible enough 
indeed to gain ſome ground among people of un- 
derſtanding) that they, who ſo conſpicuouſly ſuffer, 
are puniſhed as the peculiar objects of divine 


vengeance, for the enormity of their ſins. Think 


« you (ſays he) that they were ſinners above all 
« men that dwelt in Jeruſalem ? —I tell you, 
© nay—but, except ye repent, ye {hall all likewiſe 
« periſh,” 

The parables of the prodigal fin; ths unjuſt 
Reward; the rich man and Lazarus, are all told with 
ſuch inimitable ſimplicity and aptitude of alluſion, 
and at the ſame time convey to us ſuch excellent 
morality, that the more we contemplate them, the 
more muſt we admire and venerate their divine 
author. : | 

With regard to the ten lepers, we perceive a 
great deal in the very ſhort enquiry : Were there 
c not ten cleanſed? but where are the nine?” Ten 
lepers had been cured ; but one only had proved 
grateful. There are not found (added our Lord) 


« that returned to give glory to God, ſave this 
« ſtranger.” 
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( 72 ) 
« ſtranger.” The benefactor, who, arrogating no 
merit to himſelf, inſtructs the grateful to aſcribe the 
glory to God alone, by barely reproaching the un- 
thankful with their neglect in not aſcribing it, diſ- 
covers ſentiments to which we ought, indeed, to 


aſpire, but which are too pure - too elevated to be 


perfectly attained by frail and ſelf-intereſted man. 
To thoſe who truſted in their own righteouſneſs 
and deſpiſed others, the ſtory of the Phariſee and 


the publican is as judiciouſly addreſſed, as it is 


pleaſingly related. 

To a great number of women, who, at the 
period of his crucifixion, bewailed him with bitter 
lamentations, he cried : © Daughters of Jeruſalem, 


« weep not for me; but weep for yourſelves, and 
ce for your children.” On ſuch an occaſion, 


the words of a Saviour muſt have deeply ſunk 
into the female heart, at all ſeaſons ready to 


vibrate to the touch of ſenſibility, and pecu- 
liarly ſuſceptible of religious impreſſions. But, 


as he proceeds to foretel the fate of Jeruſalem, 
in deſcription appropriated to his female au- 
ditors, he retains the authority of the Prophet 


amid{t the ignominy of the crols, and unites 
the 


( 73 ) 


unites the dignity of his office with condeſcenſion 


and compaſſion. 

Even at the approach of death he appears a 
more than human being, while he pardons the 
penitent thief, who, feeling his own unworthineſs, 
took refuge in the merits of Chriſt. © Doſt thou 
« not fear God, (ſaid the thief to his brother 
« offender) ſeeing thou art in the ſame condem- 
nation And we indeed juſtly ; for we receive 
« the due reward of our deeds: but this man 
« hath done nothing amiſs. Lord, remember 
« me, when thou comeſt into thy kingdom.“ 
And Jeſus ſaid unto him: * Verily I ſay unto 
« thee—to-day ſhalt thou be with me in Para- 
« diſe.“ — Whilſt the malefactor diſplays charity 
towards his companion, piety towards God, the 
deepeſt humiliation on a proſpect of his fins, and 
the ſtrongeſt faith in Chriſt whom, perhaps, till 
that ſolemn hour, he had never known or ſeen, 
the Redeemer of the world arreſts with eagerneſs 
even his laſt and dying moments, for the exhibition 
ot infinite mercy, “not willing that any ſhould 
* periſh; but that all ſhould come to repentance.” 
After his reſurrection, his interview with two 
of his diſciples in their way to Emmaus, occaſioned 
L. his 
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his expoſition of the ſcriptures concerning himſelf, | 


to confirm their wavering faith. And though 
« their eyes were holden, that they ſhould not 


« know him; yet their hearts burned * them, 


ce while he ta/ked to them by the way.“ 
The goſpel of St. John will furniſh us wich 


many incidental converſations, which the other. 


evangeliſts had no opportunity of recording. 

The points which our Lord diſcuſles, to ſatisfy 
the curioſity of Nicodemus, are highly intereſting 
to all mankind, * introduced in a private 


conference. 
His diſcourſe near thy city of Sychar with the 


Samaritan woman contained very important mat- 


ter, whilſt it led to a revelation of himſelf and 


his doctrines to the people of Samaria; though 
originating in the accidental circumſtance of his 


meeting the woman at Jacob's well. 


Theproſpect of the corn- fields in the neighbour- 


hood of the city, ſuggeſted hints of the ſpiritual 


harveſt.  « Lift up your eyes (faith Jeſus to his 


diſciples) and look on the fields: for they are 


ce white already to harveſt. He, that reapeth 
« recciveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto life 
« eternal,” 


| The 


TY 3 1 

The cure of the infirm man at the pool of 
Betheſda, leads our Lord, in anſwer to the cavils 
of the Jews, to diſcover himſelf more fully than 
he had hitherto done, by various and firiking 
atteſtations. 

The queſtion of the Jews: : © How knoweth this 
«© man letters, having never learned?“ extorts from 
him a moſt intereſting reply: My doctrine is 
« not mine ; but his that ſent me!” That he 
received no advantages from education, we have 
the teſtimony of the Jews themſelves. His igno- 
rance of human learning was not a ſubje& of 
glorying, like the pretended ignorance of Ma- 
homet, induſtriouſly publiſhed by himſelf and 
his friends in- order to confirm his claim to ſuper- 
natural aſſiſtance, It was ſo well known—ſo in- 
diſputable a fact, that, not preſuming to doubt or 
contradict it, his moſt inveterate enemies were filled 
with aſtoniſhment at his doctrine, and could only 
evade the force of his pretenſions by aſcribing 
what was more than human to the agency of evil 


ſpirits. „ 
To the water which the Jews had brought into 
the temple from the river Shiloah, during their 


celebration of the feaſt of Tabernacles, our Saviour 
- 2 directed 
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( 76 ) 
directed their attention in a new and ſpiritual | 
way. © In the laſt day, that great day of the feaſt, 
“ Jeſus ſtood and cried, ſaying: if any man 
« thirſt, let him come unto me, and drink.” 

Nor was he leſs happy in converting the manu- 
miſſion of the ſlaves, which was uſual on the 
ſabbatical year, into an image of ſpiritual eman- 
cipation from the bondage of ignorance and ſin. 
ce If ye continue in my word, ye are my diſciples 
« indeed! and ye ſhall know the truth: and the 
ce truth ſhall make you free.“ 

After having opened the eyes of the blind man, 
Jeſus cried : © For judgment I am come into 
this world; that they who ſee not, might ſee ; 


and that they who ſee, might be made blind.” 


And, addreſſing himſelf to the Phariſees who af- 
tected a more than ordinary illumination, he ſaid : 
« If ye were blind, ye ſhould have no fin: but 
e now ye ſay, we ſee; therefore your fin remain- 
Fen.” 

As he condeſcendingly waſhed the feet of his 


diſciples, he repreſented to them in the livelieſt 


colors the amiableneſs of a Chriſtian humility. 
His diſcourſe with his diſciples, who, at the 
period of Judas's apoſtacy, were gathered around 
him 


6 
him on the mount of Olives, is a beautiful con- 
ſolatory ſtrain; flowing from the emergence of the 
moment, and tinctured by local alluſion. From 


the departure of Judas, the general tenor of the 


converſation proceeds with a view of his impend- 
ing fate, of which his diſciples were not ſufficiently 


apprized. Interrupted by their enquiries, he in- 


ſtantly adverts to every queſtion whether originating 
in ignorance or miſconception. © I am the way, 
« (ſaid he to Thomas) the truth and the life.” 
And to Philip he addreſſed himſelf, in a ſtile 
of gentle rebuke: © Have I been ſo long with 
« thee, and yet haſt thou not known me, Philip?” 
Struck by the appearance of the flouriſhing vine- 
yards around him, he exclaimed : © I am the true 
« vine; and my father is the huſbandman : I am 
« the vine; ye are the branches.” | 
His ſhort addreſſes from the croſs to his mother 
and his beloved diſciple, are truly eloquent. To 


his mother he ſaith : “ Woman, behold thy ſon!” 
—To his diſciple, „ Behold thy mother!” 8 


much, in ſo few words, was never uttered by a 

Spartan! Well might the curious Grecks © deſire 

«to {ce Jeſus.” 
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After his reſurrection, the unbelief of Thomas 
drew forth an apoſtrophe delightful to every man, 
who walks by faith, and not by fight: & Bleſſed 
« are they who have not ſeen, and yet have 


« believed!“ 


All theſe remarks, admonitions, * or conver- 
ſations, are repreſented by the different evangeliſts, 
as purely incidental. And we may have obſerved, 


that amidſt the various influence of temporary 
circumſtance, our Saviour was never induced by 


the ſlighteſt inadvertency to drop a ſingle ſenti- 
ment which might have fled the eye of examination. 
Under all his obſervations, which are invariably 
connected with the ends of his miſſion, is couched 
a vaſt variety of inſtruction. And, what is very 
extraordinary, they have a ſimplicity which ren- 
ders them obvious to the leaſt intelligent, whilſt 
they have a complication of meaning which may 
exerciſe the ingenuity of the moſt penetrating 
minds. 
If we examine our Saviour's audicnces, either 
with a view to their number. or their character, 


we ſhall be more ſtrongly diſpoſed to receive theſe 
divine ſayings as the cffuſions of an infallible 


being. 


6 7881 


being. He ſpoke, in public, with fluency and 


boldneſs amidſt people of every denomination 
amidſt believing crowds or diſaffected multitudes. 
And he ſpoke, in private, with the ſame eaſe and 
unſuſpicious intrepidity, whether encircled by i ig- 
norant and doubting friends, or dark and trea- 
cherous enemies. 


At his firſt entrance upon his miniſtry, we find 


him © teaching in the ſynagogues and preaching 
the Goſpel of the kingdom.” 
And we ſee him followed © by great multitudes 
© of the people from Galilee and from Decapolis, 
« from Jeruſalem, from Judea, and from beyond 
« Jordan.” Onevery occaſion, we mark him ſur- 


rounded by vaſt congregations. © Great multitudes ' 


© are gathered together, on the ſea-ſhore. If he 
retire into the deſart, the people follow him on 
© foot out of the cities” to his dreary retreat. If 
© he depart from the coaſts of Tyre and Sidon,“ 
he is there alſo inveſted by thouſands. 
Had he been a mere human creature, tis pro- 
bable that he would have ſpoken before ſuch 
promiſcuous hearers with cautious apprehenſion, | 
or have cloathed his doctrines in myſt-rious ob- 
ſcurity. But the general diſcourſes of Jeſus are 
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( 80 ) 
open and unreſerved ; and his anſwers to particular 
enquiries immediately follow the queſtions that are 
propoſed to him. | 
His metaphorical alluſions alſo, are obvious to 
the meaneſt underſtandings. Though he delivered 
parables the tendency of which was not always 
perceived by the multitude, yet his metaphors 
were never drawn from remote or undiſcoverable 
ſources. The parables which had a latent mean- 
ing had always the power of attracting the crowd 
through the agrecableneſs of their imagery, while 
they touched on various points of inſtruction col- 
lateral to the main truths they concealed. 
Though Jeſus taught with authority, and not 
ce as the Scribes,” yet he choſe to open his character, 
and reveal his doctrines, by flow and gradual 
means; leſt he ſhould “ caſt pearls before ſwine,” 
while he attempted to inſtruct the unprepared and 
unworthy ; leſt he ſhould oppreſs the people by a 
blaze of light, and thus preclude the exerciſe of 
their underſtanding, or the cool operation of their 
faith ; leſt he ſhould enforce perſuafion ſo irre- 
ſiſtably, as to prevent the conviction of judg- 
ment, by a too eaſy pre-poſſeſſion of fancy and 
the paſſions ; leit he ſhould urge his hearers to 
ſpread 


( 8 ) 
ſpread his fame ſo rapidly, as to anticipate a part 
of his doctrines, render his incidental leſſons 
needleſs, and countera&t the chief ends of his 
miſſion. 

The concealed manner, therefore, of many of 
his parables did not ariſe from any fear of the 
multitude. 2 8 

Notwithſtanding he veils ſo much from their 
eyes, the people, as he finiſhes his ſayings, are 
always aſtoniſhed at his doctrine. 

In the mean time, the prieſts and the elders 
diſpute his authority ; but *are confounded by his 
c anſwers.” The Phariſees endeavour © to entangle 
him in his talk ;” but the reſult is, that © they 
% marvel and go their way.” The Sadducees, 
alſo, © queſtion him; and are put to ſilence.” 

In retirement with his diſciples, it never appears 
that a too familiar friendſhip betrays him into any 
premature revelations of himſelf, or into a haſty 
diſcloſure of doctrines which his followers were 
not yet prepared to receive. And notwithſtanding 
his own friends are ſometimes impelled by cu- 
riofity or jealouſy, or a momentary ambition, to 
aſk him queſtions which they ought to have ſup- 
preſſed, he at no time returns ſuch anſwers as 
- 1 - may 


(82 ) 
may gratify an improper paſſion. Inſtead of any 
unguarded ' expreſſions (which would often have 
dropped from a mere human being importuned 
in private by his friends to ſatisfy their wiſhes) 
our Lord, on every ſuch occaſion, converts their 
queſtion into a vehicle of inſtruction, with a truly 
ſurprizing verſatility ; and never fails to fix the 
attention of the ignorant enquirers on objects 
more worthy their regard. 

But he had to converſe, in his more private 
hours, with characters very different from theſe 
undiſſembling followers, who were truly attached 
to his intereſts, and who at the moment they 
diſcovered any defect of judgment were unequi- 
vocally proving their ſimplicity. He often ſat at 
meat with publicans and ſinners, in whoſe company 
to have relaxed for an inſtant the decorum of his 
character would be to have irrecoverably deſtroyed 
his digaity and rendered all his leſſons unavailing, 
whilſt he laid himſelf open to the malicious reports 
of the profane, who would have calumniated his 
name, and triumphed over his wounded reputation. 

The Phariſees, however, who cenſured him for 
conſorting with publicans and ſinners, as diſcre- 
ditable and indecorous, by no means imputed to 

him 


„ 
him any improper conduct during ſuch aſſociation; 
though, as they had obſerved the one, we need 
not doubt but they were ſedulous enough in their 
endeavors to detect the other. 

If we bring back our Saviour into the circle of 
his own immediate followers, where we may ſup- 
pole him to be, if any where, unguarded (as in 
ſincere and unſuſpected friends he might look for 
the cloſeſt ſecrecy) we ſhall find, that even there 
he muſt have been neceſſarily circumſpect beyond 
all human power of circum pection. Even one of 
the twelve was, in his moſt retired moments, a ſpy 
upon his conduct—a minute obſerver of all his 
diſcourſes. | 

On a ſuppoſition indeed that Judas Iſcariot was 
our Saviour's undiſguiſed adherent, 'till the very 
period, when, ſeduced by gain, he deſerted his 
Lord, he would, nevertheleſs, had he been able, 
have brought ſome ſpecific accuſation againſt the 
perſon whom he betrayed. Could he have recol- 
lected any inconſiſtencies or improprieties in a 
ſingle diſcourſe of Jeſus, he would doubtleſs have 
commynicated them to Chriſt's accuſers, were it 
only to palliate his own behaviour, by giving an 
aſpect of juſtice to his treachery; Tempted and 
M 2 bribed 


CM 3 


bribed, we doubt not, by the moſt dazzling lures, 
he was unable to furniſh the enemies of Chriſt with 
the ſlighteſt matter of accuſation. All he could 
do, was ſimply to deliver up his Lord to perſe- 
cution. And no ſooner had he thus infamouſly 
acted, than, penetrated by remorſe of conſcience, 
he returned the price of his iniquity, publicly con- 
feſſed his crime in having betrayed the innocent 
blood, and deſtroyed himſelf in deſpair and frenzy. 


Had he previouſly repreſented our Saviour, as 


guilty of the moſt trivial offence, they who heard 
his recantation would have upbraided him with 
palpable inconſiſtency. But the anſwer they re- 
turned him, directly proves the contrary. 

If Judas, then, who was a companion of our 
Saviour, who joined him daily in ſocial converſe, 
and might have marked his diſcourſes more nar- 
rowly from a jealous attention to his commu- 
nications with the favoured diſciple — if Judas 
could not call to memory one idle word that 
dropped from our bleſſed Maſter's tongue, at thoſe 
ſeaſons when the heart is more than uſually ex- 
panded and the judgement leſs watchful over its 
warm and rapid effulions—when even the moſt 
perſect men are conſcious of having uttered many 

| things 
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things which are unfit for the public and would 
ſhrink from the teſt of enquiry—if ſuch were the 
caſe, we may triumphantly conclude, that what- 
ever Jeſus Chriſt “ had ſpoken in the cloſet,” 
might have been proclaimed to his honor “on the 
ce houſe-top.” 10 : 

All his converſations, therefore, both in public 
and in private, were as judicious and blameleſs, 
as they were unſtudied and free. 

It may ſtill be objected, that our Saviour's 
diſcourſes and obſervations are repreſented to us 
in a manner very different from that in which 
they were ſpoken. 

The character, however, of the perſons who 
recorded them, will, if I miſtake not, ſufficiently 
obviate this objection. That the diſcourfes of 
Jeſus were not modificd according to the peculiar 
ſentiments or taſte of his memorialiſts, may be pre- 
ſumed from the fimplicity of their character. They 
were plain illiterate men who entertained no dog- 
mas of their own, and had no flying phantoms of 
perfection before their eyes to lead them aſtray 
into the wilds of ſpeculation. The artificial beau- 
ties of compoſition had never been the ſuhject of 

their 
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their ſtudy. They neither attended to ſentiment 
or ſtyle, as objects of taſte. 9 3 
The moſt natural way of writing, therefore, was 
do record every thing they ſaw or heard, exactly 
as they ſaw or heard it. 

To omit no circumſtances of the ſtory they tell 
to detail converſations with a ſcrupulous attention 
to their original order and the manner of the 
ſpeakers, is the never- failing characteriſtic of the 
illiterate. They who have been little accuſtomed 
to exerciſe their imaginations, are never inclined 

to colour their narratives by fictitious infuſions. 
They ſeldom uſe, indeed, any ſubſidiary embelliſh- 
ment ; but pay an implicit regard to facts alone. 

But the evangeliſts were, alſo, modeſt and un- 
ambitious. They were not heated by the love of 
fame; fince, inſtead of recording any thing with 
a view to their own perfonal reputation, they have 


ſometimes placed themſelves in rather an unfa- 
vourable light; or, having occaſion to introduce 
what might reflect honor on their characters, have 
ſuppreſſed their names or quickly paſſed over the 
circumſtance, through that ſpecies of modeſty 
which was unknown to Heathen writers, and which 


firſt appeared as a virtue in the evangelic hiſtories. . 


On 
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1 
On the publication of the Goſpels, they might 
rather have looked for cenſure and diſgrace, than 
praiſe and honor. "Tis impoſſible to conſider them 
as actuated by any of thoſe motives which in- 
fluenced the Greeks and Romans, either in writing 


or publiſhing. 

Their higheſt ambition was, ſurely, to record, 
if poſſible, the very words of Chriſt. The nearer 
they approached this point of perfection, the 
greater was their delight and their glory. 

That they were ſincere and honeſt alſo in all 
they told, we may ſafely conclude; ſince they could 


have had no ſiniſter ends to anſwer by their writ- 


ings. Had they thought it neceſſary to ſuppreſs 
any of our Lord's diſcourſes, as inconſiſtent with 
the reſt, or improper to he related, they muſt have 


ſuſpected his pretenſions : and their faith would 


have been, conſequently, ſhaken, in proportion to 
the ſtrength of theſe ſuſpicions. - But on the 
truth of what they told, their own happineſs more 
peculiarly reſted. They. had reſigned all earthly 
pleaſures, for Chriſt. They ſaw themſelves de- 
voted to perſecution for his ſake. In the world 
to come were all their intereſts—all their hopes. 
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We cannot then imagine them compoſing hiſ- 
tories in which they themſelves were ſo nearly 
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concerned, without a fincere conviction of the 
| truth of what they wrote : and this they could not 
have felt, had they ſuppreſt any thing which, in 
their opinion, might invalidate or affect it. They 
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have not only, therefore, preſented us with the 
converſations of Chriſt as they really were ſpoken, 
[I but they have omitted none of his diſcourſes as 
j improper to be given to the world. 


That they were not influenced, as memorialiſts, 
1 by a too warm attachment to his perſon, we ſhall 
i readily believe, when we obſerve the relation in 
l which they ſtood with our Lord. It is probable 
| | that neither St. Mark or St. Luke were acquainted 
| with our Saviour's perſon. And St. John, who 


was admitted to a very cloſe communion with 
Chriſt, evinced the rationality of his friendſhip 
by its permanence and conſiſtency. Though, 
at the arreſt of our Saviour, he, with the other 
diſciples, forſook him and fled ; yet he ſoon re- 
joined our Lord, attended him at his laſt moments 
in the face of his encmies, and uniformly pro- 
1 claimed his name, amidſt the bittereſt trials, 


through a long and a perſecuted life. 
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For the other evangeliſt, we find him on no 
occaſion ſelected by Jeſus out of the number of 
the diſciples, with a view to any particular com- 
munications. We ſhould rather, then, imagine 
him jealous, or envious of thoſe for whom his 
maſter had diſcovered a preference, than miſguided 
as an hiſtorian, by an immoderate attachment to 


our Lord himſelf. Whilſt therefore, tis unlikely 


that St. Mark or St. Luke ſhould have given any 
improper heightenings to Chriſt's diſcourſes, thro' 
a blind attachment, as not having been acquainted 
with his perſon, we can neither ſuſpe& St. John 
or St. Matthew of an exceſſive partiality, in 
the character of our Lord's hiſtorians; ſince the 
friendſhip of the former was permanent and con- 
ſiſtent, and that of the latter no otherwiſe diſ- 
played than by a general attention to Chriſt and 
his religion. 

Nor were the evangeliſts diſpoſed to elevate our 


Lord's converſations above the truth, by an en- 


thuſiaſtic zeal for his doctrines. The ſteadineſs 
and tranquillity both of their lives and deaths in 
ſupport and atteſtation of all he taught, muſt con- 
vince us that they acted under the influence of 


reaſon, 
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We cannot then imagine them compoſing bif. 
tories in which they themſelves were ſo nearly 
concerned, without a fincere conviction of the 
truth of what they wrote : and this they could not 
have felt, had they ſuppreſt any thing which, in 
their opinion, might invalidate or affect it. They 
have not only, therefore, preſented us with the 
converſations of Chriſt as they really were ſpoken, 
but they have omitted none of his diſcourſes as 
improper to be given to the world. 
| That they were not influenced, as memorialiſts, 
by a too warm attachment to his perſon, we ſhall 
readily believe, when we obſerve the relation in 
which they ſtood with our Lord. It is probable 
that neither St. Mark or St. Luke were acquainted 
with our Saviour's perſon. And St. John, Who 
was admitted to a very cloſe communion with 
Chriſt, evinced the rationality of his friendſhip 
by its permanence and conſiſtency. Though, 
at the arreſt of our Saviour, he, with the other 
diſciples, forſook him and fled; yet he ſoon re- 
joined our Lord, attended him at his laſt moments 
in the face of his enemies, and uniformly pro- 
claimed his name, amidſt the bittereſt trials, 


through a long and a perſecuted life. 
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For the other evangeliſt, we find him on no 


occaſion ſelected by Jeſus out of the number of 
the diſciples, with a view to any particular com- 


munications. We ſhould rather, then, imagine 
him jealous, or envious of thoſe for whom his 
maſter had diſcovered a preference, than miſguided 
as an hiſtorian, by an immoderate attachment to 
our Lord himſelf. Whilſt therefore, 'tis unlikely 
that St. Mark or St. Luke ſhould have given any 
improper heightenings to Chriſt's diſcourſes, thro' 


a blind attachment, as not having been acquainted 


with his perſon, we can neither ſuſpect St. John 
or St. Matthew of an exceſſive partiality, in 
the character of our Lord's hiſtorians ; ſince the 
friendſhip of the former was permanent and con- 
ſiſtent, and that of the latter no otherwiſe dif- 


played than by a general attention to Chriſt and 


his religion. | 
Nor were the evangeliſts diſpoſed to elevate our 
Lord's converſations above the truth, by an en- 


thuſiaſtic zeal for his doctrines. The ſteadineſs 


and tranquillity both of their lives and deaths in 
ſupport and atteſtation of all he taught, muſt con- 
vince us that they acted under the influence of 


reaſon, | 
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The principal facts they laboured to eſtabliſh, 
neceſſarily required a rational aſſent. And the 
time that elapſed before they are ſaid to have re- 
duced theſe facts into hiſtorical order, muſt have 
been ſufficient to cool the fervor of paſſion (had 
they at firſt been inordinately zealous) into a mild 


and temperate warmth. 
Neither the ardors of private friendſhip nor 


: religious zeal will laſt long without the direction 


of judgment. They continued ſtedfaſt unto the 
end. 

And the ſerenity of their minds, while they died 
the moſt excruciating deaths by the inhumanity 
of their bloody perſecutors, was a ſeal that left an 
indelible impreſſion. 


From this character of the evangeliſts it will 
be almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve, that on con- 
ſidering their connexion, we cannot reaſonably 
ſuſpe& any collufion or contrivance in what they 
relate. | 

It is probable that St. Matthew and St. John 
were accuſtomed to ſet down ſuch converſations 
of Chriſt as they had, ſeverally, an opportunity of 


hearing, without any communication with one 


another - 


6 
another; as the firſt ſeems chiefly to have attended 
to general detail, the ſecond to particular de- 
ſcription. And poſſibly, what they memorized 
in this manner they did not thoroughly under- 
ſtand, at the time of their writing their memoirs. 
For if they ſet down every converſation imme- 
diately as they heard it, they could not have per- 
ceived the reference of one diſcourſe to another, 
or have comprehended the full meaning or tendency 
of what they thought proper to record. Many of 
our Saviour's parables were delivered at one time, 
and explained at another. 

From the {low apprehenſion of St. Thomas and 
St. Philip, but a little before our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion, we may infer that his diſciples had, at firſt, 
no clear ideas of the new doctrines which he 
revealed. 

The miraculous knowledge that enlightened their 
minds at the feaſt of Pentecoſt, ſecured them from 
miſapprehenſion or miſtake, in the compoſition 
of their goſpels. The Holy Ghoſt taught them 
Hall things, and brought all to their remembrance 
* —whatlſoevyer Jeſus ſaid unto them.“ 

It was in Paleſtine that St. Matthew compoſed 
his Goſpel, in the Hebrew language, about eight 

| M42 5 ycars 
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years after our Saviour's death. But the Goſpel of 
St. John was not written, till after the publication 
of thoſe by St. Mark, and St. Luke; who, not 
having been perſonally known to our Saviour, were 
furniſhed -with materials for their hiſtories by St. 
Peter and St. raul, at different times and diſtant 
places. 

The goſpel of St. John was probably . 
at Epheſus, after his return from the iſle of Patmos, 
ſo late as the reign of the emperor Nerva. And 
the beloved diſciple was qualified by his more 
friendly intercourſe with our Lord to ſupply the 
omiſſions of his predeceſſors whoſe hiſtories he 
reviſed; and to exhibit to us, in addition to the 
general narrative, a variety of particular occurrences 
which bring us to a nearer view of our Saviour's 
character and conduct. | 

From this account it is clear, that the four 


Goſpels were not fabricated on any plan pre-con- 


certed in the minds of their authors. They could 
not have been the product of a combination to 
impoſe upon the world. Yet they correſpond 
together in the moſt beautiful harmeny. And, 
however they may differ in ſome trivial points, 
all the _ --oogandaiirs wow which they 

| contain 
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contain, are introduced by ſimilar incidents, and 


flow with the ſame ſpontaneous caſe. | 
We have here a further reaſon for concluding, 


that. the diſcourſes of Chriſt are recorded as they 


were ſpoken. _ 
And whilſt theſe ſacred writings. chemſelves 


reflect back the character of their authors, by a 
ſimplicity the moſt unaffected, a modeſty the moſt 


unaſſuming, a benevolence without diſſimulation, 


and a ſpirit without enthuſiaſm, we may rejoice 


in a concluſion which wants no corroborating 


proof. 


Ir, therefore, we view theſe unconnected ſayings 

or diſcourſes which were incidentally delivered 
amidſt crowds of friends and of enemies, to the 
diſcomfiture of the ill- affected to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of all; which are ſo diſtinct in them- 
ſelves, ſo ſtriking in -their original and unpre- 
meditated application, and which are tranſmitted 
to us exactly as they were ſpoken and applied— 
if we conſider all theſe as reducible to one har- 


monious ſyſtem of moral and divine truth, we 
may well declare with the over-awed officers : 


Never man ſpake, like this man!“ 


And 
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And if, on the cloſeſt examination of the beau- 
tiful whole, we diſcover that nothing can be 
ſupplied by human ingenuity ; ſince nothing is 
omitted which is eſſential to the moral conduct 
that, yet, there is no ſuperfluity or redundance — 
that nothing is enforced on all, which it is not the 
duty of all to perform, which will not apply to 
all countries, governments or ſituations that thoſe 
things which, though they may be amiable in 
themſelves, yet every man is not able to attain, 
are barely hinted by remote alluſion, or obliquely 


recommended by peculiar traits of character 

that, in ſhort, the old morality is here illuſtrated ] 

and refined by revelations agreeable to nature and 

conſcience and reaſon — we are irreſiſtibly im- tt 

pelled to venerate in this harmonious ſyſtem the id 
| image of the Divinity ; and on viewing its eternal of 
j author, ' to exclaim again, with the trembling of 
Centurion: © Truly this man was the fon of lp 
| A « God !” | | th 
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DISCOURSE | 


I. Sr. Peres, ih 24. 
By whoſe fripes ye were bealed. 


T hath been the favourite object of our modern 


philoſophers to repreſent man as retaining all 
the properties of his original nature. On this 


of ſubverting the fundamental principles of Chriſ- 
tianity. But, not to amuſe ourſelves by thoſe idle 
ſpeculations which can be traced to no other ſource 
than that of overweening pride and vanity, it is our 
duty to employ our minds in enquiries more con- 


ſiſtent with the ſobriety of reaſon, and in reflexions 
more becoming the ſimplicity of the Goſpel. 


If we look with diſpaſſionate reſearch, into the 


nature of man, we ſhall eaſily be led to acknowledge 
E. | | that 


DISCOURSE v. 


idea have hypotheſes been raiſed, with the view 


41 


that he is very inferior to what he originally was, 
when he received from his Creator the breath of 


life. For, if his properties and attributes be now 


preciſely the ſame as God impreſt on him at his 


firſt formation, we are reduced to this concluſion: 
« That he is either virtuous, or that God created 
« him vicious.” That he is not virtuous, the whole 
volume of hiſtory, and the whole ſeries of every 


one's experience muſt too clearly evince ; and 
that God ſhould have created him vicious, is a 
poſition which we cannot maintain, unleſs we give 


up the 


rational notions of the divine bene- 
He, who is Goodneſs itſelf, can never 


volence, ( 
have been the immediate cauſe of Evil. 

It follows, then, of neceſſity, that ſome great 
change, ſubſequent to his creation, muſt have taken 


place in the nature of man. 
That this change muſt have been owing to a 
violation of certain laws impoſed on man by his 
Creator; and that this violation was followed by 
the anger of God—a permanent, but yet an ap- 
peaſable principle—may be inferred from the 


appointment of the interceding Miniſter, and the 


eſtabliſhment of the Propitiatory ſacrifice. 


On! 


97 


From the earlieſt times, the Heathen were 
clearly convinced that God was a friend of virtue, 
and an enemy to vice. They perceived alſo that, 
as they had deviated into the paths of the latter, 
they muſt neceſſarily have incurred the diſpleaſure 
of the Deity. To appeaſe, therefore, the divine 
wrath, they had recourſe to various means, ſuch as 
ſupplications, proceſſions, and ſacriſices. In the 
laſt they more earneſtly repoſed their confidence; 
univerſally influenced by an idea which ſeems to 


have been originally impreſt on the heart, that the 


blood of ſome animal was neceſſary for the ex- 
piation of ſin. From the continuation of theſe 
inſtitutions, through ſubſequent ages, it further 
appears, that the circumſtances attending the im- 
portant change we have noticed in human nature, 
were, alſo, tranſmitted to poſterity. | 
This much may we collect from nature and the 


religious obſervances of the Heathen, 


But if we open the ſacred volume, we ſhall there 
ſee the faint outline ſtrongly coloured; while it now 
preſents us with our firſt parents in Paradiſe, inno- 
cent and happy, and promotingthe general harmony 
among created beings, as © the morning ſtars ſung 


© together, and all the ſons of God ſhouted tor joy;“ 


O | and 
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and now ſhews them guilty and wretched, conſcious 
of having diſturbed the univerſal order, baniſhed 
from the preſence of their God, unknowing where 
to wander — with all the world before them! 
Obedience would have ſecured to them their 
virtue. But in one fatal hour they yielded to the 


tempter, they diſobeyed their Maker, they loſt 
their innocence. Sin ſupplied its place: © through 


«* ſin came death :” and theſe, by dreadful tranſ- 
miſſion, have corrupted and laid waſte the gene- 
rations of men. Thus “ by one man's diſobe- 
« dience, many were made finners” —a fallen 
degenerated race. And, conſcious of this de- 
gradation, they drooped under the ſenſe of in- 
firmities that needed interceſſion, and of vices 
that required atonement ! Hence, to preclude 
deſpair, the promiſe of ſome powerful friend was 
made, though indiſtinctly, © in the ſeed of the 
* woman that ſhould bruiſe the ſerpent's head.“ 
In this memorable prophecy, that perſonage was 


_ firſt foretold, who, to reconcile the juſtice with the 


goodneſs of God, was himſelf to bear the iniquities 
of the world, and to be offered up, a ſacrifice for 


fin. From the proſpect of ſuch a Saviour, comfort 


ſhone forth to illumine a race of men, who ſtill re- 
T7 mained 


| Rs So 


=): 
mained afflicted, though not deſpairing ; vicious, 
though not abandoned. To thoſe, who, more 
peculiarly cleanſed from the ſtain of original im- 
purity, were admitted to an extr aordinary inter- 
courſe wth the Deity, the proſpect of this Redeemer 


grey diſtin and bright. As the clouds that 


hung over futurity diſappeared, they ſaw in that 
kind Mediator, that benevolent Atoner, © one fully 
qualified to mediate from the purity of his will, 


and one abſolutely enabled to atone from the 


*« dignity of his nature!“ | They ſaw, with pro- 
phetic eye, the humiliation of the Lord of Life ; 
while he ſuffered, a voluntary ſacrifice, all the bit- 
terneſs of perſecution, and all the agonies of death. 
Thus the pſalmiſt of Iſrael foretells his per- 
ſecution : © The kings of the earth ſet themſelves, 
and the rulers take counſel together, againſt the 
“ Lord, and againſt his Anointed.” The ſame 
royal prophet anticipates the ſufferings, and even 
the words of Chriſt upon the croſs : © My God! 
« my God! why haſt thou forſaken me? They 
e pierced my hands and my feet: they parted my 
* garments among them, and caſt lots upon my 
* veſture. And he was brought down to the 
* duſt of death.” 
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( 100 ) 
And the great evangelical prophet ſo warmly, | 
ſo beautifully repreſents the meekneſs, the patience, 
and the conciliatory ſufferings of the Meſſiah ; 
that, on viewing the mournful ſpectacle, the moſt 
obdurate heart might melt, and the moſt obſtinate 
ſinner repent him of his ſins and acknowledge 
the infinite goodneſs of his God. © All we, (ſays 
Ifaiah) all we, like ſheep, have gone aſtray. We 
« have turned, every man, to his own way ; and 
« the Lord hath laid on him the iniquities of us 
« all. He was oppreſſed, and he was afflicted ; 
« yet he opened not his mouth. He is brought, 
« as a lamb, to the ſlaughter ; and, as a ſheep. 
* before her ſhearers is dumb, ſo he opened not 
« his mouth. He is deſpiſed, and rejected of 
* men—a man of ſorrows, and acquainted with 
„ grief, And we hid, as it were, our faces from 
* him.—He was deſpiſed, and we eſteemed him 
« not. Surely he hath borne our griefs, and car- 
* ried our ſorrows : yet did we eſteem him ſtricken 
* —ſmitten of God, and afflicted. But he was 
© wounded for our tranſgreſſions—he was bruiſed 


La) 


for our iniquities. The chaſtiſement of our 
* peace was POR him: and by bis Ari bes * 
* are bealed. 


In 


( 01 ) 
In this manner were the ſufferings of Chriſt 
p redicted ; and in this manner, when the deſtined 


 zra arrived, did he actually ſuffer. The hiſtorian 


could add little more to the predictions of the 
prophet. To theſe the evangeliſts continually 
refer: and St. Peter hath quoted, in the words of 
the text, that forcible application of the Meſſiah's 
paſſion to ourſelves ; Hy whoſe ſtripes * ove 
« healed.” | 


IO underſtand this application aright, and to 
feel its true ſpirit and energy, is the indiſpenſable 
duty of every one who would be really a Chriſtian. 
To the furtherance of ſo important an end, it is 
neceſſary that our minds be deeply impreſſed with 
a ſenſe of our own inſufficiency and unworthineſs. 
Such is the foundation on which Chriſtianity re- 
poſes. Without it the religion we profeſs is no 
more than a baſeleſs fabric, erected by human 
hands, and no longer the reſidence of the Divinity. 
For we vainly profeſs ourſelves Chriſtians unleſs 


we ſee the neceſſity of Chriſt's aſſiſtance. And the 


neceſſity of Chriſt's aſſiſtance can be clear only to 
him, who knows the frailties of his nature, ac- 
n 


(102 
knowledges his ſins, and feels himſelf a fallen 
degraded creature, and the object of God's diſ- 
pleaſure. He only will look round him for an 
aſylum, who dreads approaching danger. He 
only will have recourſe to a phyſician, who feels 
himſelf afflicted with diſeaſe. The Chriſtian, 
therefore, ſenſible of his infirmities, and expe- 
riencing the anguiſh of fin, will apply for relief 
to him who can alone ſtrengthen his weakneſs and 
pour balm into his wounds. The Chriſtian will 
behold his Saviour bruiſed for his iniquities, and 
chaſtiſed for his peace; and confeſs, with all the 
fervor of gratitude, that © by the ſtripes of that 
* Saviour he is healed.” He will ſee that © Jeſus 
ce is the lamb of God which taketh away the fins 
« of the world.” And, though © the whole 


« head he ſick, and the whole heart faint,” he will 


not languiſh in deſpair ; but looking up to Jeſus 
Chriſt, © through whoſe death when we were yet 
© enemies we were reconciled to God,” he will find 
himſelf relieved and cheriſhed by the ready ſuccour 
vouchſaſed to him from above. In ſhort if, urged 
by ſorrow and contrition, we fly thither for help 
where help only can be found; © though our fins 


0 be as ſcarlet, they ſhall be as white as ſnow, 
« though 


(103. .3 
« though they be red like crimſon they ſhall be 
« as wool.” ” 

Tis only, then, through a conviction of our un- 
worthineſs, as fallen creatures, that the merits of 
a Redeemer can reinſtate us in the favour of God. 
But, alas! how rare, how difficult is ſuch a con- 
viction! To © think more highly of ourſelves 
« than we ought to think” to value ourſelves on 


our own acquiſitions - to fancy our minds informed 
by the precepts, and our hearts animated with the 
ſpirit of religion, when we are ſcarcely acquainted 
with its elements, and miſconceive its tendency— 
to look with ſelf-complacency on our imaginary 
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deſerts, and deem ourſelves the peculiar favourites 

of Heaven—theſe are the ſuggeſtions of a conceit 
which too many poſſeſs ; and from which the beſt 

of men are not abſolutely free. The greater part 

of thoſe, who in the opinion of the world deſerve 

the praiſe of virtue, are too ready to foſter notions 

of their own merit—to confider a ſeries of action 
that may have conciliated applauſe, as the reſult 

of independent exertion; and to arrogate to them- 

ſelves an importance incompatible with human 

imbecility. But this is to © change their glory 

* for that which doth not profit—to forſake the 

living 
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« living fountain, and to hew them out ritten, 
ce broken ciſterns, that can hold no water.“ The 
principle on which depends the very exiſtence of 


ſuch viſionary perfection, is often no other than 


the pride of reaſon, oppoſing its plauſible arguments 
in favour of the inherent dignity of man, to thoſe 


paſſages of ſcripture which ſo evidently exhibit 
his humiliation, and ſoothing us with the vain 
notion of meritorious conduct though, © after we 
« have done all we are unprofitable ſervants.” 


Through this prevailing principle, Chriſtianity 


received the moſt formidable oppoſition on its firſt 
introduction into the world ; and through this will 
its progreſs continue to be obſtructed as long as 
human nature ſhall blend arrogance with impotency. 
The eloquence of the great orator St. Paul was 
exerted with no laſting effect among the ſages of 
Athens; while his precepts directly militated 


againſt the tenets of her favourite philoſophy. 


The doctrines of the Mount were diſtinguiſnhed by 
a ſpirit very different from thoſe of the Lyceum, 
the Academy, or the Portico. To a Heathen glow- 
ing with the heroic virtues, humility patience 
and meekneſs muſt have appeared effeminate and 


weak : and the wounds of an expiring warrior 
| would 


Jr 


e $1 


would have drawn from a Grecian populace a far 


deeper and more intereſted attention, than the 


blood of a crucified Saviour. In theſe days, en- 
lightened as they are by the religion of Chriſt, we 
are often induced, through a pleaſing deluſion, to 
contemplate the Pagan virtues, as the criteria of 
real greatneſs ; and, excluſively of every other 
guide, to ſubmit our actions to that ſtandard of 
morality, which nature, through her own unaided 
efforts, hath erected. The religion of nature, it 
is true, could preſent to the more cultivated mind 
the forms of juſtice, of prudence, of fortitude, of 
temperance : but theſe were images beyond the 
reach of common views. Before the appearance 
of Chriſtianity, a few of the wiſer Heathen might 
have caught a glimpſe from truth : yet the vulgar 
ſtill wandered, uninſtructed, through the regions 
of error. And ſtill might they have wandered 
through the darkeſt and moſt dangerous ways, had. 
no other voice than that of a few minute philo- 
ſophers vouchſafed to recal them into light. The 
learning of the ſages, indeed, was too myſterious 
for the multitude. In that part of their knowledge 
which was more obvious and communicable, they 
rarely condeſcended to inſtruct the meaner tribes. 

5 'P — 
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So little, however, had nature diſcovered in all 
her laborious reſcarches for the long ſpace of four 
thouſand years, that theſe unhappy ſophiſts, though 
| poſſeſſing the accumulated wiſdom of ages, were 
* yet diſſatisfied with their various acquiſitions ; and 
on almoſt every point diſagreed among themſelves 
amidſt endleſs contradictions and doubts which 
they could never reconcile or remove. Little, 
therefore, were they qualified for inſtructing the 
vulgar. It was revelation only, adapted to every 
capacity, that could illuminate the ſage and inform 
* the great maſs of mankind. It was revelation that 
diffuſed a freſh luſtre on the moral virtues, before 
unveiled only to a few, but now open to the ob- 
ſervation of all. It placed them in a point of 
view before unknown : and, while it diſplayed the 
advantages derived from them on ſociety, it aſcer- 
tained the due limits of their power. Hence were 
clearly ſeen their inadequacy to the ends of more 
than temporal welfare; their inſufficiency in ſatis- 
fying the hopes and quieting the fears of man, | 
which extended beyond the grave ; and their con- | 


ſequent inability to point out the paths that led 
to immortal happineſs and glory. LR, 
To thoſe virtues, thus limited as they were, re- . 


velation introduced faith, hope, and charity, the 
heralds 


( 

heralds of immortality and light! The curtain 
of ignorance was thus undrawn: and the heavenly 
viſitants appeared, diſtinctly pictured—Faith, with 
her keen eye fixed on a diſtant croſs, unheeding 
the fugacious objects around her—Hope, leaning 
on her ſure anchor, unſhaken amid the ſtorm of 
life, and pointing to a more abiding country—and 
Charity, her countenance brightened by the bene- 
volence of a heart expanding with the warm wiſh 
for univerſal happineſs! Theſe, the fair daughters 
of religion, theſe only could adminiſter rational 
comfort to the ſoul of man! And may they ever 

continue to chear, and ſupport us through life ! 
Unaſliſted by the Chriſtian graces, our boaſted 
morality 1s chimerical and vain. At the day of 
judgment, when the intereſts of this world ſhall 
be no more, all its fallacies will be aſſuredly de- 
tected. The Heathen, © who (as St. Paul obſerves) 
having not the law, were a law unto themſelves,” 
can be judged only by the religion of nature. 
But not ſo with us. In theſe regions of light, the 
beſt moral man can have no reaſonable pretenſions 
to the rewards of Chriſtianity, unleſs he believe 
its doctrines, and perform its duties. He, who, 
amidſt all the opportunities of inſtruction, refuſes 
* to 
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to be taught the leſſons of the Goſpel, can claim 
no ſhare in its promiſes. He, who never com- 


memorated the paſſion of Chriſt, (and many 


there are reputed virtuous of this deſcription) 
can have no grounds to expect a participation 
of the benefits that reſult from it. If, then, the 
benefits of Chriſt's death be precluded from ſuch 
a man, the juſtice of God ſtill frowns over his head, 
and the curſe of the law remains in full force. 
To him might our Redeemer ſay, when he 


« ſtandeth, at the latter day, upon the earth”—< I 


* pave you of the blood of the new Teſtament— 
« but you refuſed to drink of that cup! I ſacrificed 
« my life for you ! but not one trivial pleaſure 
« have you ſacrificed, in remembrance of me 


« Preſume not to approach my throne, you, who 


« never approached my altar !”—Thus, poſſibly, 
may be expoſed the ingratitude of him, who never 


felt a wiſh, „to know the love of Chriſt, which 


* paſſeth knowledge.” Thus may he be puniſhed, 
who would juſtify himſelf, a corrupt and ſinful 


creature, before an all- perfect Creator! „For be- 


© hold even to the moon, and it ſhineth not 
yea, the ſtars are not pure in his ſight. How 


5 r 
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then, can man be juſtified with God? or, how 


« can he be clean, that is born of a woman ?” 
Lr us, then, if we would partake of the re- 


wards, pay due attention to the precepts of the 


Goſpel. Let us view them as exemplified in the 
character of their author, and endeavour to imitate 
ſo perfect an original. Should we feel our hearts 
ſwell with pride, we know the happy antidote. 
For, ſhall we not fall down in reverence to the duſt, 
whilſt we contemplate the actions of Him, whoſe 
whole life was one leſſon of humility ? And ſhall 
we not find reſt to our ſouls, whilſt we learn of 
Him to be meek and lowly in heart? 

If, then, we form our conduct on ſo excellent 
a model, we may look, with ſerenity and joy, to 
the day of retribution. Humbled with our Lord 
on earth, with him ſhall we be glorified in Heaven. 


Partakers of his death, we ſhall alſo be partakers 


of his reſurrection. Hence may we anticipate the 
period, when all our cares and miſeries ſhall be 
no more—when our deareſt felicities ſhall be re- 
fined and exalted—when charity ſhall triumph in 
the boundleſs expanſion of happineſs—when faith 
ſhall diffolve in viſion, and when hope ſhall be 
loſt in enjoyment ! 
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DISCOURSE VI. 


ZEPHAN. ii. 11. 


The Lord will famiſb all the gods of the earth : and 


men fhall worſhip Him, every one from his I 
even all the iſles of the Heathen. 


N theſe expreſſions of prophetic triumph a 

religion was foretold, whoſe power was to 
deſtroy the Pagan deities, diſpel the gloom of 
ſuperſtition, and unveil the true object of worſhip 
to the view of mankind. So univerſally corrupted 
was man, at the period of this prediction, that 
nothing but the immediate interpoſition of a deity, 
could recal him from the darkneſs in which he 


- wandered, after his evil imaginations. His heart 
had loſt its purity, and his intellect its ſtrength ; 
alike depraved and weakened by the ſhameful 
gratifications of ſenſe. | His degeneracy, in reſpect 
to 


BS 
to the adoration of a deity, was, therefore, an 
unavoidable conſequence : and he, who was to be 
worſhipped only in ſpirit and in truth, was repre- 
ſented, as the object of devotion, under a variety 
of corporeal reſemblances. So that religion was 
gradually transformed, from a ſpiritual ſyſtem, 
into a maſs of matter—ſupported only by images 
that met the eye; and converſant only with ex- 
terior ſigns and ſenſitive ideas. 

But the days were now exultingly foretold when 
| the fabric of idolatry was to be diſſolved, and an 
uncorrupt theology to be ſubſtituted in its place. 

On a ſurvey of the paſſage before us, we may 
naturally refer it to Chriſtianity ; ſince no other 
religion can have any claim to the power of uni- 
verſally extirpating the falſe worſhip that had 
obtained, and is ſtill exiſting in the world. 

' Judaiſm had, already, made its progreſs through 
the land of Canaan. But, though its principal 
feature was a pure theology, there were parts of 
it adapted in ſo ſtriking a manner to one obſcure 
and ſolitary people, the inhabitants of an incon- 
ſiderable territory, that it was neceſſarily circum- 


ſcribed by the peculiarity of its genius. Nor hath ' 


| Mahometaniſm any pretenſions to the high privi- 
| lege 
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lege of reclaiming mankind from that intellectual 
error, and that moral impurity, which had obſcured 


their original conceptions of the one true God. 


The Koran is but a copy of our ſcriptures, ſo far 
as it exhibits the real attributes of the Divinity. 


And it is replete with miſrepreſentations of the 
truth. We muſt acknowledge, that wherever its 


authority hath been admitted, it hath baniſhed all 
idolatrous practices. But, whilſt it ſtrongly con- 
tends for the unity of the godhead, it hath greatly 
vitiated morality by repreſenting Him in characters 
inconſiſtent with a pure and perfect intelligence. 
If, for inſtance, we view Him as the diſtributer of 


carnal delights; if the paradiſe He ſhall diſplay 


to man be the ſeat of ſenſuality ; his worſhippers 
can entertain no chaſte ideas of His ſpiritual per- 


fections. Their notions of his eſſence muſt be 


indiſtinct and clouded. To examine the character 
of the Mahometan diſpenſation, would be; at pre- 
ſent, an impertinent diſcuſſion. But what 1 have 
obſerved is ſufficient to prove, that it cannot be 
the worſhip, whoſe purity, as contradiſtinguiſhed 
with the groſſneſs of Paganiſm, was finally to be 


extended over all the earth. 
It 
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It was through the Chriſtian revelation alone, 


that © the Lord was effectually, to famiſh all the 
« gods of the earth, and that men were to worſhip 
« Him, every one from his Place—even all the "I 
5 of the Heathen.” 

This prediction hath been partially fulfilled. 
We have, already, ſeen the Sun of Righteouſneſs 
ariſe—We have ſeen the demons of ſuperſtition 
vaniſhing before it. The gods of Greece have 
hidden their diminiſhed heads at the ſplendor of 
the Goſpel. The innumerable divinities of Rome 
have diſappeared. And this country, once num- 


bered among the iſles of the Heathen, and reeking 


in the blood of human ſacrifices, hath abandoned 
her famiſhed deities, and © worſhipped the Lord.” 
The prophet might have ſurveyed this iſland 
through the veil of futurity, as the palladium of 
the genuine, religion. For here, at an early period, 
had Chriſtianity diſpelled the miſts of ignorance 
and folly : and here hath ſhe triumphed in her 
primitive worſhip, that, unmanacled by frivolous 
ceremonies or ſuperſtitious abſurdities, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily exalt the reaſon and purify the paſſions. | 
In the mean time, the light of the Goſpel we 
thus continue to enjoy, was diffuſed through diſ- 
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tant countries. Each quarter of the globe hath 
felt its influence—even the dark and uninſtructed 
regions of the new-diſcovered world. 

Thus univerſal in its nature is the religion we 


profeſs. 

Yet are there many countries immerſed in the 
groſſeſt ſuperſtition; where a variety of religions are 
{till foſtered and ſupported, whoſe form and ſpirit 
are moſt unfriendly to the Chriſtian diſpenſation, 


And vaſt tracts of land are till inhabited by people 


the moſt barbarous, on whoſe minds the idea of 


a God hath made but a faint impreſſion ; and 
among whom that adoration, ſo natural to man, 


can ſcarcely preſerve a feeble exiſtence. 
We muſt conclude, therefore, that a numerous 


tribe of falſe deities ſtill remain to be famiſhed,” 


according to Zephaniah's prophecy ; and that 


ee many ifles of the Heathen” are _ to be con- 


verted to the true worſhip. 

And this worſhip can prevail only, in its full 
extent, where the kingdom of Chriſt hath been 
eſtabliſhed over all the world, 

The univerſality of the Chriſtian kingdom i is the 
frequent ſubject of prophetical deſcription. 

| | We 


En, 

We have marked its actual commencement; 
and have now only to look forward to its perfect 
eſtabliſnment. 
With this view, we pray“ Thy kingdom 
« come.” And much is contained in this very 
conciſe petition. It is a wiſh, that the Chriſtian 
knowledge may, in all places, be cultivated and 
advanced that the ſound of the Goſpel may go 
out into all lands, and its words unto the ends of 
the world—that the Jew, the Turk, the Infidel 
and the Heathen, and all who have departed from 
Chriſt, or profeſs not the pure faith, may renounce 
their errors ; and, ſubmitting to its laws, be en- 
titled to the bleſſings of Chriſtianity. | 

This general diffuſion is, ſurely, a well- grounded 
expectation. It is ſo expreſsly foretold, and clearly 
prefigured in ſacred writ, that the queſtion will 
not admit of a diſpute. With what energy do 


the prophets announce, that all people and nations 


« and languages ſhall ſerve him—that all the king- 
« doms of the earth ſhall become the kingdoms of 
e the Lord and his Chriſt—that he ſhall gather 
together the outcaſts of Iſrael, and that the full. 
« neſs of the Gentiles ſhall come unto him!” Can 
we, for a moment, doubt of this truth, when the 
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| | inſpired of the Lord concur in the prediction— 

| ee that there-ſhall be a Sion—a mountain ſeated 
« above all mountains, wherein God will place 
1 « his perpetual reſidence to which all nations 
1 « ſhall flow, to learn his will, and walk in his 
l « ways' that God © will create a new heaven and 
' « 2 new earth; ſo that the former ſhall not be re- 
q © membered, nor come into mind—that he will 
4 te pour his ſpirit of prophecy upon all fleſh—that 
; * the earth ſhall be filled with the glory of the 
is « Lord, as the waters cover the ſea—and that 


« from the riſing of the ſun, to the going down 
« of the ſame, God's name ſhall be great among 
te the Gentiles—and that, in every place, incenſe 
„ ſhall be offered unto his name, and a pure 
« oftering.” | 

But the univerſality of our religion, in its nature 
and tendency, is not only proved by theſe pre- 
dictions, and numberleſs paſſages interſperſed 
throughout the ſacred writings, but is evident 


from its internal conſtitution. 
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The whole race of mankind were equally af- 
fected by the fall of their firſt parent : the hand of 
God was ſtretched out to puniſh : juſtice de- 
manded puniſhment. Whilſt vengeance was thus 

ſuſpended 
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ſuſpended, a mediator appeared. And that medi- 


ator was Chriſt. Thus man was to be reconciled 


to God. By the fall, he was, abſolutely, degraded. 
By the redemption, he was, conditionally, raiſed. 

Hence it is plain, that the merits of Chriſt 
affect all the human ſpecies. And Chriſtianity is 
the new covenant, in which the means of applying 
theſe merits are ſet forth. Chriſtianity, therefore, 
is deſigned for all. On this religion the intereſts 
of all mankind depend. | 

If we conſider its doctrines as they 9 the 
conduct, no one will doubt of their practicability 
in every climate, and under every circumſtance. 
They interfere not with political concerns: they 
oppoſe themſelves to no form of government, but 
enforce a general obedience to the higher powers. 


Whilſt they contribute to the well-being of the 
individual, by refining his reaſon, and meliorating 


his nature, they e vidently promote the public good. 


They not only teach us philanthropy, but an un- 


limited benevolence: and, to encourage us in the 
exertion of it, propoſe the divine goodneſs as the 


object of our imitation. In ſhort, © whatſoever 


« things are true—whatſoever things are juſt— 


* whatſoever things are decent—whatſoever things 
| d are 
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« are pure—whatſoever things are lovely—whatſo. 
c ever things are of good report” —thoſe things 
Chriſtianity enjoins us to regard and to practice. 
In the mean time its ſanctions, everlaſting happineſs 
and miſery, confirm the hopes and fears of all 


mankind. _ 


Such are the internal proofs of the univerſal 


genius of Chriſtianity. 


SINE, therefore, we may infer from the moſt 
convincing evidence, that the kingdom of Chriſt 
will be extended over all the earth; and ſince we 
are commanded to pray for the eſtabliſhment of 
this ſpiritual dominion, it muſt neceſſarily be our 
duty to uſe every means in our power which may 
contribute to ſo deſirable an end. 

The moſt probable ſtep towards the advance- 
ment of our religion in the world, is to promote 
harmony among its profeſſors. 

But ſo much diſpoſed are the minds of men to 
diſagreement and diſſenſion, particularly on ſacred 
ſubjects, that, from the firſt appearance of Chriſ- 
tianity to the preſent hour, the benevolent followers 
of Chriſt have continually lamented the wretched 
conſequences of religious hoſtilities. | 


The 


ft 
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The firſt Jewiſh and Gentile converts, though 
they had embraced a religion whoſe characteriſtic 
feature was Charity, appeared little inclined (if we 
may judge from many paſſages in the Epiſtle to 
the Romans) to diveſt themſelves of thoſe narrow 
tenets which diſtinguiſhed their reſpective par- 
ties, which pride and ſelf-love had concurred to 
ſtrengthen, and which prejudice had repreſented 
through a falſe and flattering medium, as the 
criteria of unſhaken integrity. 

The Judaizing Chriſtians, tenacious of their 
higher privileges as the people of God, looked 
down with an eye of contempt on the Heathen 
converts, whom they had been accuſtomed to con- 
ſider as © aliens and outcaſts and ſtrangers to the 
e promiſes.” In the mean time, the Heathen 
converts were ever ready, on their part, to inſult 
the Jewiſh nation as © branches broken off that 
« themſelves might be grafted in.“ 

Againſt a ſpirit ſo unfriendly to the genius of 
their new profeſſion, St. Paul takes frequent occa- 
ſions to oppoſe the arguments of reaſon and to 
intereſt the benevolent affections. “ Be not wiſe 
e (ſays he) in your own conceit. Recompenſe no 
man evil for evil: and, if it be poſſible, as 
« much 
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4 e as lieth in Py live peaceably with all 
« men. | | 
In the ſubſequent ages of the Chriſtian world, we 
may obſerve the ſame animoſities and contentions. 

At a period not very remote, the ſpirit of in- 
tolerance ſhook to their baſes the pillars of the 
Church, and amidſt the blood of martyrs, produced 
a ſcene which we cannot contemplate but with 
horror, as it preſents to us a placid and peaceable 
religion obſcured and tortured by the gloomieſt 
bigotry, the wildeſt ſuperſtition. 5 

It is this polemical rage, this perſecuting Sete 
that hath chiefly obſtructed the propagation of 
the Chriſtian faith from the days of the apoſtles 
to our Wm. 

The preachers of the Goſpel, indeed, "A had 
r obſtacles in their way; ſince they have been 


obliged to combat the ſophiſtry of the refined 


and the learned, as well as the obſtinacy of the 


bigoted and illiterate. Whilſt they are to in- 


culcate a morality unembarraſſed by ceremonial 
obſervances and unadulterated by ſuperſtitious cor- 
ruptions, they are to exhibit a revelation, whoſe 
doctrines, refuſing to be tried by the ſubtleties of 

the 


(6 


the ſchools, are even now accounted among our 
liberal philoſophic reaſoners—* the fooliſhneſs of 
« preaching !” | 15 
If, however, the worſhip of the true God, 
through Jeſus Chriſt, were regular and uniform, 
there are many might be willing to embrace 
Chriſtianity, whom the variety of controverſies 
and hereſies that prevail among us hath prejudiced 
againſt the religion itſelf. Even in theſe times 


b that claim the merit of ſuperior liberality and 

candor, that enjoy a more than ordinary illumi- 
; nation, we are inveſted by hoſts of vain and angry 
f WW diſputants. We are alarmed by the wranglings 
$ of thoſe who confidently attempt to bring down 


upon a level with the meaneſt underſtandings, ſuch 
1 ſubjects as can never be reached by the moſt 
1 elevated minds. All, equally tenacious of their 
] opinions, are ſedulous to propagate them as indu- 
- bitable truths, and unrelentingly aſperſe one another 
- WH vith the moſt opprobious epithets, amidſt © the 


I « bitterneſs and wrath” of their perverſe and 
- violent diſputations. | x 
e But theſe obſtinate contentions could never 
f have exiſted, but for the ignorance or depravity | 1 
e of man. it 


1 we 


E 5 
We ought to be acquainted, therefore, with the 
extent of our underſtanding and the motives of 
our hearts (which we often miſtake) before we 

enter into an examination of ſacred writ. 
If we have a ſound judgment and a truly Chrif- 
tian ſimplicity, we ſhall, doubtleſs, pay the firſt 
attention to thoſe parts of ſcripture, in regard to 


the meaning of which all the ſectariſts concur in 


ſentiment. For theſe pailages, unqueſtionably, 
contain the fundamental articles of our faith. Of 
the Catholic doctrine neceſſary to fave a Chriſtian, 
it was obſerved by an old writer, © that it had 
« been believed in all ages, in all places, and in 
« all churches.” And the truly liberal Uſher (an 
epithet he too well deſerved to appropriate it to 
himſelf ) is known to have entertained a ſimilar 
opinion. © Let us ſurvey (fays the archbiſhop) 
« the ſeveral profeſſions of Chriſtianity, that have 
i ſpread themſelves, moſt conſpicuouſly, through 
« the world—ſuch as the Roman and Reformed 
« Churches, in our parts—thoſe of the AÆgyptians 
« and /Ethiopians in the South, and of the Gre- 
e clans and other Chriſtians in the Eaſt. Let us 
« lay aſide the points in which they differ from 


« one another, and collect into one body the ar- 
ce ticles 


Wl 


of 


CO. 


4 


( 


« ticles in which they all agree. And we ſhall 


« find, that in thoſe propoſitions which without 
« all controverſy are univerſally received in the 
« Chriſtian world, ſo much truth is contained, as, 
« being joined with holy obedience, may be ſuf- 
« ficient unto everlaſting ſalvation !” _ 

Influenced by ſuch enlarged and benevolent 
ideas, we ſhall be the leſs ardent in maintaining 
our judgments on the ſubject of doubtful or diſ- 
puted paſſages. We ſhall not attempt to think 
for others, but allow to every man the power of 
determining tor himſelf, in all matters of religious 
concern. In this caſe, we ſhall be the laſt to 
diſturb the unity of Chriſtian ſocieties, in conſe- 
quence of any differences of opinion. We ſhall 
all live together © with one heart and with one 
« mind,” as heirs of the ſame promiſes and can- 
didates for the ſame immortality. And thus 
might the grounds of religious contention be ef- 
tectually removed. 


Wrxx things ſo ſituated, we might look forward, 
with ſome degree of confidence, to the completion 
of Zephaniah's prophecy ; whilſt all Chriſtians 
co- operated (of whatever perſuaſion as to ſubor- 
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dinate matters) in diſſeminating the genuine prin- 


ciples of religion; and in teaching thoſe main 


points, the knowledge of which is ſo neceſſary to 
ſalvation, and concerning the truth of which there 
is no controverſy between us. We might felicitate 
ourſelves, as the happy inſtruments (among others) 
of accelerating the period, when we ſhall © be 
one fold under one NIN Jeſus Chriſt the 
« Righteous.” 

It is then that all the inhabitants of the wolll 


ſhall unite in the ſame worſhip, whilſt they pro- 


feſs the pure principles, and feel the happy 
influence of our moſt holy religion — It is then 
that the Jews, now ſcattered over the earth, ſhall, 
with one conſent, acknowledge the pretenſions, 
and, with univerſal gratitude, contemplate the 
genuine character of him * whom they crucified 
* and ſtew, yet” who redeemed his people Iſrael-It 


is then that the wandering tribes of Arabia, the 
ſons of Iſhmael (now ſeparated from the reſt of 


mankind) ſhall enjoy, in concert with the nations 


around them, the bleſſings of the Goſpel—It is 
then that the Perſian and all that believe in 
Mahomet, deſerting the rebel ſtandard of their 
prophet, ſhall repoſe in a bleſſed ſecurity, pro- 

tected 
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tected by the Prince of Peace—Tt is then, that all 
the worſhippers of fictitious deities, abandoning 
the falſe images of adoration, © ſhall worſhip the 


« Lord” And whilſt many a region, where the 


Goſpel once ſhone, is illumined with more than 
former ſplendor, © their ſun ſhall no more go 
« down, neither ſhall their moon withdraw itſelf — 
« for the Lord ſhall be their everlaſting light, and 
« God their glory.” | 

Thus every religion, which ignorance or va- 


riety or ambition or intereſt hath created or con- 


tinued in the world, ſhall fall before the Church 
triumphant : and as © all people join in the true 
« worſhip of the Lord, every one from his place, even 
« all the iſles of the Heathen''—the trumpet of the 
angel ſhall ſound, and great voices in Heaven 
ſhall fay : | 

« The kingdoms of this world are become the 
« kingdoms of our Lord and his Chriſt, and he 
4 ſhall reign for ever and ever 3 
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Sr. LUKE, xxi. 24. 


And they all fall by the edge of the Sword, and 
ſhall: be led away captives into all nations : and 


Feruſalem ſhall be trodden down of the Gentiles, 


until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled, 


T is impoſſible that we can ſtudy the pro- 
phecies of the Old and the New Teſtament 
without acknowledging them to be one harmonious 
ſyſtem. And we muſt neceſſarily contemplate in 


the Deity a moſt aſtoniſhing providence, whilſt we 


ſurvey whole nations co-operating with his will, to 
the completion of thoſe ſacred oracles. The con- 
duct and the fates of the Chaldeo-Aſſyrians were 
foretold in characters not eaſy to be miſconceived. 
The Medo-Perſian was brought forward in the 


prophetic writings with a diſtinctneſs of delineation 
which 


bi 
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which might be almoſt miſtaken for an hiſtorical 
account of paſt events. And the ſeveral revo- 
lutions of the Macedonian and the Roman empires 
were circumſtantially deſcribed, a conſiderable time 
before the exiſtence of either on the theatre of the 
world. The ſplendid exhibition therefore of ſuc- 
ceſſive princes fulfilling the prophecies with the 
moſt accurate preciſion, might ſuggeſt to us an 
idea that they muſt all have been familiarized to 
the predictions they fulfilled, and have readily 
acted on one obvioully-preconcerted plan, in ſub- 
ſervience to the almighty direction: yet they were 
utterly unacquainted with the pre-determined 
counſels of God ; and had far other ends in view 
than the manifeſtation of his power and glory. 
Ignorant of the true God, they involuntarily con- 
tributed to the accompliſhment of his word. 

It was to execute the decrees of Heaven, that 
Nebuchadnezzar © carried away Judah: howbeit, « 
« he meant it not ſo; neither did his heart think 
e ſo.” In the ſame manner, the © Lord ſtirred up 
© the ſpirit of Cyrus,” to perform a work which 
had been aſſigned him in the prophetic ſcriptures, 


more than an hundred and fifty years before his 
birth. The © anointed of the Lord” is introduced 
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by name. © For Jacob, my ſervant's ſake, (faith 
te the Lord) and Iſrael mine elect, I have called 
„ thee by thy name: I have ſurnamed thee, 
te though thou haſt not known me.” 

Nor had Alexander the Great a clearer know- 
ledge of the Divinity whom he was deſtined to 
ſerve. Little was he aware, that the prophet 
Daniel had deſcribed his conqueſts two centuries 
before they happened. And, after the death of 
Alexander, Epiphanes Emilius and Cleopatra were 
actors, alſo, in this great drama, according to the 
_ ſame conſiſtent ſcheme which had been traced out 

for ages before they came into being, and which 
was only to be accompliſhed by their involuntary 
concurrence. 
| Whilſt theſe tranſactions were paſſing on the 
earth, with a view to the Meſſiah's kingdom 
which was to commence ſoon after the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Roman empire, the Jewiſh people, 
who were deeply intereſted in every revolution, 
were ſtill deſtined to aggrandize the triumphs of 
Pagan princes by a more ſurprizing accompliſh- 
ment of the ſacred predictions. They were to be 
deſtroyed, by multitudes, amidſt all the horrors of 


deſolation ; and the remnant of them to be taken 
| _ captive 


( 


captive, and diſperſed through every country. 
As the Aſſyrian monarch had been “led forth 


« with a bridle,” to be the miniſter of God's 
wrath on the Jews; the Roman emperors, 
equally ignorant of their delegation from Heaven, 
were to execute on the ſame people more aſtoniſh- 


ing vengeance, and to complete the deſtruction 


of Jeruſalem. 


To this ſubject let us direct our attention, that, 
ſurveying the captivity of the Jews and the total 


demolition of their city, we may be able to con- 


template, in their diſperſion over the earth, as 


| ſtriking an act of the divine power as can be 


diſplayed to the obſervation of man. We ſhall 
thus behold the Jews bearing witneſs to the truth 
of a religion which they rejected, and till treat 
with diſdain ; whilſt, puniſhed before our eyes 
for their murderous inhumanity and their ob- 
ſtinate unbelicf, they every moment verify the 
words of him who introduced that religion into 
the world. 

And in this manner ſhall they continue to verify 
his words (as the text informs us) fill the times of 
the Gentiles be fulfilled. 
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SINCE the firſt captivity of the Jews was but an 
inconfiderable revolution when compared to their 


final overthrow by the Roman armies, we may 


reaſonably refer ſeveral of the ancient prophecies re- 
ſpecting the fate of Jeruſalem to this later period. 

Not to mention any older prophecies, Iſaiah 
warns the Jews of a more grievous puniſhment 
than the Babyloniſh captivity, in theſe emphatical 
expreſſions : © Be thou inſtructed, O Jeruſalem, 


< leſt my foul depart from thee—leſt I make thee 


« deſolate a land not inhabited!“ And Ezekiel 
accords exactly with the Jewiſh hiſtorian in de- 
ſcribing the calamities of Jeruſalem in theſe latter 
days: „ Thus faith the Lord God: Smite with 
* thine hand, and ſtamp with thy foot; and ſay— 


Alas! for all the evil abominations of the houſe 


« of Iſrael For they ſhall fall by the ſword, by 
« the famine, and by the peſtilence. He that is 
« far off ſhall die of the peſtilence ; and he that 
ce js near ſhall fall by the ſword ; and he that re- 
« maineth and is beſieged ſhall die by the famine: 
« thus will I accompliſh my fury upon them. So 
« will I ſtretch out my hand upon them, and make 
« the land defolate—yea, more deſolate than the 
E wilderneſs towards Diblath, in all their habi- 

« tations : 


( 
« tations : yet will J leave a remnant, that ye may 
« have ſome which ſhall eſcape the ſword among 
« the nations, when ye ſhall be ſcattered through 

« the countries. And they that eſcape of you | i 
« ſhall remember me among the nations, whither } 
« they ſhall be carried captives. And they ſhall | 
* know that I am the Lord; and that I have not 1 
« ſaid in vain, that I would do this evil unto 


| them.“ 1 
| To the fame effect are many paſſages in the 

ſucceeding prophets ; particularly the prophet | 
| Daniel. But the predictions of Chriſt wick ö 
8 exiſted about forty years before their accompliſh- j 
ment, and which are recorded by three of the [ 
evangeliſts, point out the dreadful criſis with a 1 
; wonderful perſpicuity and pathos. | 
If we turn to the goſpel of St. Matthew, we 1 
; cannot but ſympathize with our Saviour in his | 
: lamentation over the devoted city : © O Jeruſalem, k 
« Jeruſalem, thou, that killeſt the prophets, and [ 
c“ ſtoneſt them which are ſent unto thee, how often | 
f « would I have gathered thy children together | 
; e even as a hen gathereth her chicken under her | 
: * wings, and ye would not! Behold, your houſe | 
: e is left unto you deſolate. For I fay unto you, \ 
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« ye ſhall not ſee me henceforth till ye ſhall ſay, 
« Bleſſed is he that cometh in the name of the 
« Lord!” 

In the deſcription that follows we have almoſt 
all the circumſtances attending the ſiege ſo clearly 
repreſented, that every unbeliever, attentively con- 
ſidering it, muſt be proſelyted to the Chriſtian 
faith, unleſs he can prove the event to have been 
anterior to the prophecy. 

To a few of thoſe circumſtances St. Mark alfo 
refers. And the evangeliſt from whom my text 
is taken, as unequivocally recounts this vaſt variety 
of woe. When ye ſhall ſee Jeruſalem compaſſed 
« with armies, then know that the deſolation 
« thereof 1s nigh. Then let them which are in' 
“ Judea, flee to the mountains; and let them 
which are in the midſt of it, depart out: and 
“let not them that are in the countries, enter 
© thereinto. - For theſe be the days of vengeance, 
e that all things which are written may be ful- 
« filled. But woe unto them which are with 
« child, and to them that give ſuck in thoſe days: 
* for there ſhall be great diſtreſs in the land; and 
wrath upon this people. And they ſhall fall 
e by the edge of the ſword, and fhall be led away 
| | 0 captive 


UE 
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« captive into all nations: and Feruſelem ſhall be © 


« jrodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of 
« the Gentiles be fulfilled.” 

If we look to the accompliſhment of theſe pre- 
dictions, we muſt inſtantly acknowledge, that never 
was there a more horrid ſlaughter than at the ſiege 
of Jeruſalem, or a more diſtreſsful captivity than 
at the period of its demolition. Children of all 
ages, even to the babe that hung at the breaſt, 
were devoted to the ſword. The mothers «© who 
« gave ſuck in thoſe days” were ſtabbed, ere they 


could flee to the mountains. The ſick and the | 


aged were maſſacred, without pity or remorſe. 
But the Jews were in a great meaſure their own 
executioners ; while their inteſtine diviſions and 
their ſeditious aſſemblies, at the very time the 
enemy was at their walls, occaſioned the moſt 
miſerable havock. And numbers fell by their 


oyn hands, abandoned to deſpair and frenzy. To 


their own infatuation and madneſs, indeed, we muſt 
aſcribe this accumulated wretchedneſs. Hence 
tamine and the peſtilence combined to fill up 
the meaſure of calamity ; permitted to rage in all 


| the forms of horror, without an effort to oppoſe 


their progreſs. * Chriſtian muſt here ſee the 
hand 
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( 134 ) | 
hand of God ſtretched out in vengeance : even Titus 
confeſſed the preſence of a deity. It was God (ſaid 
c he) who deprived the Jews of their fortreſſes.” 
It was God, who © ſhortened thoſe days ;” for 
otherwiſe © no fleſh could have been ſaved.” 
True then was our Saviour's prediction : © They 
&« fall fall by the edge of the ſword :". and that they 
ce ſhould be led away captive into all nations,” was as 
literally verified. 
No leſs than ninety-ſeven thouſand perſons were 
made priſoners during the Jewiſh war. Of theſe the 


emperor reſerved a ſelect few to grace his triumph; 
while many were ſent to the mines in Egypt, and 


a greater number ſcattered through the Roman 
provinces, to be exhibited with wild beaſts in the 
| theatres. And * ſcarcely was there a part of the 
« then known globe, where the Jewiſh people were 
not diſperſed” in the time of Joſephus. 


Meanwhile, Jeruſalem was abandoned, © 10 be 


e trodden down of the Gentiles.” The city had 
been completely razed, and the temple reduced 


to a level with the ground. The captain of the 


Roman army had even torn up the foundation of 
the temple with a plough-ſhare. So that not even 


one foundation-ſtone could have been left upon 
| another. 
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another. The prophet Micah plainly refers to this 
particular circumſtance. © Therefore ſhall Zion, 
« for your ſakes, be ploughed as a field; and 
« Jeruſalem ſhall become heaps, and the mountain 
of the Lord as the high places of the foreſt.” 

Theſe, then, are tranſactions, where the hand 
of the Almighty was viſible even to the Jew who 
rejected Chriſt, and to the Pagan who knew him 
not. The Chriſtian, however, ſurveys in every 


occurrence I have deſcribed, the moſt exact com- 


pletion of our Saviour's prophetic denunciations. 
He ſees the Heathen blindly urged to battle by 


ambition, and animated only by- the proſpect of 


raiſing his military reputation, or of adding new 


territories to his country. Yet he ſees the Heathen, 


but the ſervant of God—but the inſtrument of 


vengeance from on high! He ſees the Jews — 
and he ſees their own hiſtorian involuntary witneſſes 


to the truth of the Goſpel! He needs nor the 


atteſtations of hiſtory ! He walks by ſight—and 


not by faith! | 

The Jews are ſtill 'a wandering and a ſcattered 
people—their city is ſtill a ruinous heap. To at- 
tempt the reſtoration of the outcaſts of Iſrael 


might be no other than to counteract the meaſures 
of 
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( 390 I 
of the Almighty. Such, indeed, hath it been 
proved by the vain efforts of Julian to rebuild the 
temple of Jeruſalem ; if the earthquakes and fiery 
eruptions which prevented the meditated work 
may be conſidered as miraculous interpoſitions, 
and not the effect of natural cauſes, or of artificial 


contrivance. And, on a candid enquiry, we ſhould 


ſurely be inclined to the former opinion. 

But, whether we allow this ſingular event to have 
been miraculous or not, we may contemplate, if we 
pleaſe, little leſs than a miracle in the preſent ap- 
pearance of the Jewiſh people. The princes of 
the nations who had ſucceſſively ariſen to further 
and complete the ſcheraes of Providence, all ra- 
pidly paſt away and are no more. But the Jews 
are a ſtanding example of the divine foreknowledge 
and omnipotence and truth. In their diſperſion 
over the world, they have clearly demonſtrated 


from generation to generation, what could other- 


wife have been only ſupported by hiſtorical evi- 
dence. To this moment they bear witneſs to what 


they do not believe, whilſt they fulfil before our 


eyes the word of God. And we cannot but re- 
mark, that they who were the moſt hoſtile in their 


oppoſition to our Saviour as a prophet, are, every 


inſtant, 


6 


inſtant, accompliſhing his own prediction, and thus 
ſtrongly and inceſſantly confirming his pretenſions 


to the prophetical character. In this light we 
muſt neceſſarily conſider them, on a view of their 
general diſperſion. But the prophecy before us 
implies much more than the general diſperſion of 
the Jews. | 

That they were to be ſcattered over the earth, 
and to continue, thus abandoned, 'till a determi- 
nate period in futurity, hath been ſufficiently 
obſerved. But © they were lo be led away captive 


« till the times of the Gentiles ſhould be fulfilled.” | 


The priſoners of the Roman emperor were not only 
to ſerve their immediate maſters; but to look 
forward to perſecution in the perſons of their 


deſcendants. They were to entail flavery or 
ſubjection on their children and their children's 


children; at the ſame time that they tranſmitted 
to all their race their genuine cuſtoms and manners 
and religion. They have, therefore, continued in 
a perſecuted or a ſervile ſtate, from the diſſolution 
of their government to the preſent day. And 
they have invariably conſidered themſelves as a 
f people ſtruggling with difficulties and dangers, and 
labouring under the wrath of Heaven; though 

. * « their 


( 239 3 | 
ce their eyes are blinded that they ſhould not ſee,” 
or attribute their puniſhment to its real cauſe. 

In the mean time, they retain their ancient 
character. Had they not been preſerved a diſtinct 
and ſeparated people in the countries where they 
- wandered, the marks of their diſperſion muſt have 
long ſince ceaſed. But the ſword of ſupreme 
juſtice, ſtill ſuſpended over their heads, prevents 
their being naturalized to any ſoil, or blended with 
any community. They catch no novelties of 
behaviour or ſentiment from the ſocieties they 
approach. By colliſion with extraneous manners, 
they hardly loſe a particle of their own. Their 
uſages are the ſame as in former times—their dif- 
poſition is, characteriſtically, the ſame—the cere- 
monials of their religion are unchanged. And, 
whether they dwell among Pagans, or Mahometans, 
or Chriſtians, they retain with an inflexible ob- 
ſtinacy every tittle of their law; and ſtill conſole 
themſelves with the hope of deliverance—with the 
proſpect of exaltation, when the perſonage ſhall 
appear, who is to ſubdue all the kingdoms before 
their feet. | 

To ſurvey theſe uncommon circumſtances, and 
not diſcern in them a peculiar providence, muſt 
argue 


(66 


argue a degree of infidelity that ill conſiſts with 


an ingenuous mind. 

To account for theſe appearances by arguments 
drawn from philoſophy, would be a futile and im- 
pertinent attempt. In the ordinary courſe of 
things, we inſenſibly contract the manners of thoſe 
with whom we are converſant in ſociety. In almoſt 
every aſſociation, the outlines of contraſted cha- 


racters are quickly ſoftened, ſo as to exhibit a leſs 


diſcriminating oppoſition. We irreſiſtibly draw 
near to one another whatever obſtacles may lie in 
our way: and we aſſimilate by imperceptible gra- 
dations, till the original differences are inviſible 
or nearly loſt, For the Jews, it may be obſerved 
that, attached to one another by more than com- 
mon ſympathy—the reſult of their unparallelled 
misfortunes — and deeming every people their 
enemy wherever their deſtiny might lead them, 
they muſt naturally feel little inclination to regard 
the uſages, or imitate the faſhions of their perſe- 
cutors. But, in this caſe, the approaches of a 
conciliatory behaviour might be more prudent and 
rational, than the diſtance of a cowardly ſuſpicion, 
or a forbidding auſterity. The unfortunate, where- 
ever they take refuge, endeavour to deſerve the 
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privileges, by conforming themſelves to the manners 
of the place. Jo this unbending temper may the 
Jews refer a great part of their diſcomforts and dif. 
quietudes not more among the barbarous than 
the civilized; though from the latter they might 
expect a humane and even an affectionate attention, 
were it not for a ſullenneſs that repels benevolence, 
and excites indignation. It is the ſullenneſs of 
the conſcious victim, ſuperadded to their natural 
moroſeneſs. At the ſiege of Jeruſalem they diſ- 
covered in all their actions a more than human 
frenzy, which operated to their deſtruction with 
greater violence and rapidity than every effort of 
their enemies. And, from that very period to the 
preſent, their harſh ſingularities and ſtubborn un- 
converſable temper have had almoſt as ſupernatural | 
an aſpect. Nor would it, perhaps, be eaſier to 
mould their manners into ſoftneſs, or give them 
an accommodating pliancy, than to rebuild the 
ſacred edifice, againſt the decrees of Heaven. 
Whatever may be the cauſes of this diſpoſition, 
which the Jews have retained for near two thouſand 
years, amidſt nations of every character, and amidſt 
ail the changes of the manners from barbarity to 
the higheſt civilization, we need not heſitate in 

declaring, 


„ 


* 


declaring, that it is contrary to common experience. 
In ſhort, we may always obſerve, on a general 
view of paſt events, that the { vanquiſhed have 
either incorporated with the victors, in their own 
country; or having been expelled from their ter- 
ritories, have mingled in the maſs of other nations; 
ſo as to loſe almoſt every trace of their firſt cha- 
racteriſtic diſtinctions. | 

The Jews, however, diſtinguiſhed from the Gen- 
tiles in their flouriſhing ſtate, as God's peculiar 
people, are now marked in their adverſity as an 
alienated race. Through them the Meſſiah was 
made manifeſt in the fleſh; and through them he 
ſuffered for the fins of the whole world. Thus the 
ſcene of propitiatory ſacrifices was awfully cloſed, . 
that all might find favour with God ! From their 
crime in crucifying Jeſus, reſulted the atonement 
for our ſins. From the puniſhment of that crime 
in their diſperſion, is derived the confirmation of 
our faith. Both their crime and their puniſhment 
have operated to the glory of God, and the fal- 
vation of mankind ! 


How long the Jews are to continue in this ſtate 


of captivity, we cannot determine; ſince we know 
not 


(142) 
not when © ie times of the Gentiles ſhall be ful- 
« filled.” But at that criſis, according to our 
Saviour's intimation, Jeruſalem © fall be no longer 
« trodden down of the Gentiles.” It is then that 


the Jews ſhall be converted to the true faith, 
whether ſcattered among Chriſtians or Heathens. 
For thus faith the Lord unto Iſrael : * It ſhall 
© come to paſs, when all theſe things are come 


* upon thee, the bleſſing and the curſe which I 
« have ſet before thee ; and thou ſhalt call them 
e to mind among the nations whither the Lord 


« thy God hath driven thee; and ſhalt return 


« unto the Lord thy God, and ſhalt obey his 
« voice according to all that I command thee this 
day thou and thy children, with all thine heart 


« and with all thy ſoul; that then the Lord thy 


« God will turn thy captivity and have compaſſion 
« upon thee, . and will return and gather thee 
from all the nations whither the Lord thy God 
te hath ſcattered thee.” But this muſt be attended 


with their converſion to Chriſtianity—a converſion 


of which St. Paul is thought to be a type, and 
which can only perhaps be effected by the ſame 
violent meaſures. So ſplendid and ſo univerſal 
will it probably be, as to open the eyes of all 

Oe. nations, 


„ 
nations, and diſplay to them the religion of Chriſt 


and the glories of his kingdom. Through the 


« fall of the Jewiſh people, ſalvation is come unto 


the Gentiles.” © If their fall, then, be the 
« riches of the world, and the diminiſhing of them 


« the riches of the Gentiles, how much more ſhall 
« their fullneſs be?” * Thus ſhall they be no 
more a prey unto the Heathen; neither ſhall 


« the beaſts of the land devour them; but they 


„ ſhall dwell ſafely and none ſhall make them 
* afraid. And they ſhall be no more conſiimed 
* with hunger in the land; neither bear the ſhame 
« of the Heathen any more.” And thus ſhall they 
be the inſtruments of bringing © all people and 
nations and languages (wherever they are now 
_ diſperſed) * to ſerve the Lord; and all dominions 
to obey him.” 

In this manner have we ſeen a prophetic Chime 
pervading all time—originally connected in the 
mind of God, though unravelled only to man 
amidſt its gradual accompliſhment. Neither they 
who uttered the prophecies, nor they who were 
deſtined to perform them, were able to confpre- 


hend the n ſyſtem. * 
Tence, 
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( 144 ) . 
Hence, while we obſerve an awful Providence, 
irreſiſtibly determining the actions of man in every 


poſſible combination to its wiſe and glorious pur. . 
poſes, we ſurvey the moſt unequivocal impreſſions 


of the Divinity on the everlaſting Goſpel, and 


embrace its holy myſteries, and its refined morality 
with reverence, with gratitude, and with joy. 


O the depth of the riches both of the wiſdom 


e and knowledge of God! How unſearchable are 
te his judgments, and his ways paſt finding out! 
« For who hath known the mind of the Lord, or 
« who hath been his counſellor ?” | 


DISCOURSE 


DISCOURSE VIII. 


GENESIS, XVI. IO, II, 12. 


And the angel of the Lord ſaid unto her: I will 
multiply thy ſeed exceedingly, that it ſhall not be 

numlered for multitude. Behold, thou jhalt bear a 

| ſon and ſhall call his name Iſhmael. And be will 
be a wild man: bis band will be againſt every 
man—and every man's hand againſt him. 


E obſerved, in a former diſcourſe, that the 


Prophetic writings appear to be one uni- — 


form ſyſtem. But, there are a variety of ſubor- 
dinate predictions, interſperſed throughout the 
ſcriptures, which have little or no connexion 


with the leading prophecies. Among theſe, there 


ſtands one ſingular oracle, which is as wonderful 
in its completion, as the oracles that predicted the 
diſperſion of the Jews. The kingdoms of the 


earth have been ſhaken to their foundations, and 


& have 
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( 146 ) 
have ſucceſſively crumbled into ruins. At the 
diſſolution of one empire, .a new one hath ariſen 
in its place. One people hath paſſed away; and 
another hath ſucceeded. bs 

But the deſcendants of Iſhmael, are, „ perhapk 
the only race, who, according to ancient prophecy, 
have lived through a ſeries of ages in a ſtate of hoſ- 
tility with the countries around them; and who have 
retained undiminiſhed and unaltered the land and 
the manners of their progenitor. The Jews, who, 
like other nations, were driven from their ancient 
territories, have preſerved their original manners 
and cuſtoms, though mixed with every people under 
Heaven. But the modern Arabians, with all the 
ferocious ſpirit of Iſhmael, are ſaid to poſſeſs the 
very country in which he fixed his firſt plantations. 


Thus alſo are they furthering the ſecret deſigns of 


Providence; and unknowingly contributing to the 
honor of Him, with whoſe genuine revelations they 
are unacquainted, and whom they ignorantly wor- 
ſhip through the medium of a falſe religion. The 
Arabians are, like-the Jews, a living example, to 

confirm the truth of the ſacred writings. 
It may not be unedifying to confine our at- 
tention to this ſingle point of prophecy. 2 
Let 


i | 

Let us firſt, therefore, ſurvey the ſettlements of 
the Iſhmaelites, and conſider whether the modern 
Arabians are really their deſcendants. 

We ſhall then examine with advantage the text 
that relates to the character of Iſhmael; and ſhall be 


able to trace a very remarkable reſemblance between 


the preſent race and the firſt-born of Abraham. 
The reflexions reſulting from ſuch an enquiry 
may be attended with eſſential ſervice. 


Taz firſt prophecy reſpecting Iſhmael occurs at 
the period of Hagar's flight from Sarai her miſtreſs; 
when the angel of the Lord found her by a fountain 
of water in the wilderneſs—by the fountain in the 
way to Shur. And the angel of the Lord faid 
unto her: I will multiply thy ſeed exceedingly, 
e that it ſhall not be numbered for multitude. 
e Behold, thou art with child, and ſhalt bear a ſon, 


« and ſhalt call his name Iſhmael- And he will be 


* awid man—his hand will be againſt every man, 
« and every man's hand againſt him. And he ſhall 
« dwell in the preſence of all his brethren.” 

« And Hagar bare Abraham a ſon. And Abra 
ham called his ſon's name, which Hagar bare, 
« Iſhmael.” „„ 
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Agreeably to the angel's prediction in reſpect to 
Iſhmael's deſcendants, God aſſures Abraham: As 
* for lihmael, I have heard thee. Behold, I have 


te blefſed him, and will make him fruitful, and will 


« multiply him exceedingly. Twelve princes ſhall 


« he beget; and I will make him a great nation.” 
The ſame promiſe is repeated both to Abraham 
and to Hagar. | 
To Abraham the Eel ſaid : Of the ſon of 


ce the bond-woman will I make a nation, becauſe 


he. is thy ſeed. And to Hagar the angel of the 
Lord called out of Heaven: © Arife, lift up the 
« ]ad—hold him in thine hand; for I will make 
« him a great nation.” 

The habitationof Iſhmael, according tothe ſacred 
record, was in the wilderneſs of Paran ; where, as 


it was expreſsly foretold, he became the father of 
twelve princes. * And they and their poſterity 


« dwelt from Havilah unto Shur—that is before 


' © Egypt—as thou goeſt towards Aſſyria. 


There are other texts in ſcripture, which mention 
the land of Havilah and Shur. We are told, that 
“ Saul ſmote the Amalekites from Havilah, until 
* thou comeſt to Shur, which is before /Egypt.” 


And Moſes, we read, brought Iſrael from the Red 


ſea, 


( 149 
fo and they went out into the wilderneſs of Shur. 
The land of Shur was, therefore, the weſtern boun- 
dary to that part of Arabia which ran up by the 
Red ſea, or the Arabian gulf, towards Egypt. 
And Havilah muſt as clearly be the eaſtern ex- 
tremity towards the Perſian gulf. So that the firſt 
ſettlements of the Iſhmaelites between Havilah and 
Shur are clearly to be traced in Arabia Petræa. 

That here the race of Iſhmael multiplied exceed- 
ingly, and became a great nation, and that they have 
ved in this country and its vicinities from its firſt 
plantation to the preſent day, hath been indif putably 
proved both by ſacred and profane writers, in con- 
currence with the accounts of modern travellers. 

The firſt and ſecond ſons of Iſhmael, Nebaioth 
and Kedar are noticed in the ſame paſſage by the 
prophet Ifaiah. The offspring of Nabaioth ſeem 
to have been well known to the Heathen authors 
by the name of Nabathæi. For we often meet 


with this name both in the hiſtory and poetry of 


the Greeks and Romans. The deſcendants of 
Kedar, who are more frequently mentioned in 
ſcripture, are introduced to us by Pliny under the 
name of Cedreni or Cedareni, and, what is re- 


markable, are placed next the Nabathæi. 
We 
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We find al ſo Tema and Dumah, two athar ſong 
of Iſhmael, in the prophecies of Ifaiah. And 
Ptolemy mentions a city, whoſe name was Tema— 
probably the Tecma of Strabo. Another city in 
Arabia called Dumatha, which, we may reaſonably 
conjecture, was derived from Dumah, is noticed 


by Stephanus. | 
If we except Jetur and Nephiſh which occur 


to us in the Chronicles, we have no further ac- 


count of the Iſhmaelites in ſcripture, with regard 
to their diſtinctive names and habitations. 


The country of Iturea, indeed, mentioned by 
St. Luke, is ſuppoſed to be ſo called from Jetur; 


and the city and wilderneſs of Kedemoth, in 
Deuteronomy, from Kedemah, the laſt of the 
twelve Iſhmaelitiſh princes. 

We have, here, in addition to the ſacred hiſtory, 


the accounts of various writers who, though living 


in different ages of the world, yet all agree in 


deſcribing the Iſhmaelites as the inhabitants of 


Arabia Petræa, where they fixed their original 
abode. And we may aſſert, on the beſt authority, 
that the Arabians highly value themſelves, to this 


day, as the deſcendants of Iſhmael, 
If 


ſ 


„ 


If we inſpect the character of the preſent 


Arabians, we ſhall clearly refer them to Iſhmael 


as their progenitor; while we diſcover their morals 


and uſages and government and military genius 
to be thoſe of the patriarchal ages, unaltered 
through all the lapſe of time. 

The firſt part of the prediction reſpecting the 
character of Iſhmael was, that © be /hould be a 


« wild nan which, according to the prophetic 


manner, includes his poſterity. 
The expreſſion evidently implies, that the Iſh- 
maclites ſhould be an uncivilized people. And, 


on a general inſpection of their hiſtory, we ſhould 


find that they were inferior in civilization to the 
people around them. Their roving diſpoſition 
indeed, was very ſimilar to that of Abraham's 
other offspring. But we do not obſerve that the 
latter wandered long ; or frequently ſhifted their 
habitations, after they had built them houſes and 
cities. The Arabs, however, though they ſome- 
times erected caſtles and towns, have been accuſ- 
tomed to live in tents, as well after as before they 


became a nation. Like the patriarch, they uſually 


fix on ſome ſpot, where © they can dig them wells; 


and think themſelves peculiarly fortunate, if they 
can 
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can pitch their tents on a plain interſected by 
ſtreams of water, which they ſeparate into various 
rills and diffuſe through their encampment. But 
theſe © wells of ſpringing water” often occafion 
contention and animoſities between the different 


tribes ; juſt as © the herdſmen of Gerar ſtrove with 


« Iſaac's herdſmen, ſaying : The water is our's.“ 
As ſoon as the herbage allotted to their cattle 
begins to fail, (and it is, in general, but ſcantily 


ſupplied) they remove to another place, with all 


their flocks and herds. Though their camels, 
their herds, and their flocks are their chief ſupport, 
they frequently take their weapons, their quivers, 
and their bows, © and go into the field and hunt for 
« veniſon.” In their intercourſe with one another 
they have all the inartificial manners that diſtin- 


guiſh the firſt rude eras of nations. Attached to 


their reſpective princes (who are not ſuperior either 
in civilization or dignity to the twelve princes the 
ſons of Iſhmael), they cheerfully adhere to the 
few laws that are thought neceſſary for the common 
good; and attend and guard thoſe princes with a 
reverence and fidelity which more refined nations 


would do well to imitate. It was “ in the preſence | 


e of all his brethren that Iſhmael lived, and that 
« Iſhmael 


6 


« Iſhmael died.” And the ſame aſſociations are 


obſerved to this day. In the midſt of deſarts, the 
Arabs enjoy the ſimple pleaſures of ſociety. Aſ- 
ſembling beneath their temporary roofs, they relate 
the tranſactions of paſt times; and trace their 
genealogy through thouſands of years by the aſ- 


fiſtance of tradition, which, indeed, though for the 


moſt part fabulous, yet cloſes in truth whilſt it 
terminates with Iſhmael. Thus fond of commu- 
nicating with one another, they are not inhoſpitable 
to ſtrangers who, amid their ſocial parties, have 
the prudence to treat them with civility, and 


_ readily conform to their uſages. 


In regard to their religion, we know, the Ara- 
bians are moſt of them Mahometans, though 'tis 
obſervable that there are many in Arabia Petra, 


who, ſtill remaining Pagans, worſhip the images of 


Abraham and Iſhmael as mediators between them 
and the Deity. The rite of circumciſion they 
have invariably retained ; and in ſo peculiar a 
manner as to diſtinguiſh themſelves, like their fore- 
tathers, from the other deſcendants of Iſhmael. 
For the Arabs defer their circumciſion 'till they 


are thirteen years old, as their progenitor had ar- 
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( 154.) 
rived | at that age when he was circumciſed by * 
father. 

Though the Arabians have never contracted the 
habits of foreigners, they have Kept up from the 
remoteſt period a commercial correſpondence with 
other nations. It is related in Geneſis, that a 
company of Iſhmaelites (whom Joſephus calls a 
company of Arabian merchants) came from 
Gilead, with their camels bearing ſpicery and 
balm and myrrh. Nor are they leſs conſpicuous 


in the character of merchants at this day, than 
when they bought Joſeph of his cruel and mer- 
cenary brethren. Theſe mercantile tranſactions, 


however, are ſeldom peaceably concluded. And, 
pre-diſpoſed as they are to attack and plunder the 
moſt formidable bodies of men during their routs 


through the deſart; they rarely negotiate matters 


on equal terms 'with thoſe who wiſh to purchaſe 
their commodities, but treat all whom they meet 
as their enemies. | 
* Their hand (as the text proceeds) is a 
* man.” Whilſt they are © i, or unrefined 
in their behaviour to all whom they know, they 
are implacably hoſtile towards their civil foes, and 
brutally ſavage againſt travellers. 
Like 


9. 9% 
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Like Iſhmael, who © as he grew and dwelt in 


« the wilderneſs became an archer,” the inhabitants 
of the more inland parts are remarkably dextrous 


in their management of the bow ; and, though 
not unacquainted with arms of a more modern 


invention, preſerve their partiality for their ancient 


weapons. 
And theſe weapons, in times ; of civil diſſention, 


are employed againſt one another, with all the 
rage of inextinguiſhable animoſity. The feuds 


that ſubſiſt between warring tribes are tranſmitted 
from generation to generation; nor, though they 
may be ſmothered for awhile, are they eaſily to 
be quenched but by the total extirpation of one 
of the contending parties. To drop an hereditary 
feud without having received the moſt humiliating 
conceſſions, is deemed highly diſreſpectful to the 
memory of thoſe with whom it firſt originated, 
and treated as an infallible cr iterion of the baſeſt 

degeneracy. | 
With reſpect to their foreign enemies, the Arabs 
are ſo immitigably fierce and daring, that their 
proneneſs to hoſtility hath been known, not unfre- 
quently, to increaſe in proportion to the numbers 
of their opponents. And ſuch is the terror of an 
Xa: - Arabian 
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Arabian troop, that all who approach the deſerts 
conſider themſelves as inſecure, though eſcorted 
by conſiderable armies. They who live towards 
the ſea, are even leſs humanized than their neigh- 
bours ; ſince they unmercifully plunder every veſſel 
that may be driven on their coaſt, and murder its 
proprietors, without reſpect to perſons or country. 
In every conflict with ſtrangers, the Arabs are 
commonly victorious : nor have they been univer- 
fally ſubdued by a foreign power, or ſubjected to 
the ſlighteſt impoſition of foreign laws, ſince their 
exiſtence as a nation. This circumſtance, however, 
by no means ariſes from their indifference to the 
tranſactions around them. For they not only 
plunder or deſtroy all thoſe who enter their terri- 
tories, but frequently make incurſions into the ad- 


mY 
2 
: 
1 
5 


jacent countries, and wage ſucceſsful war. Of all 
their victories, the moſt ſplendid were under the 
conduct of Mahomet. Yet, whilſt we contemplate 
the rapidity of their triumphs, when inſpired with 
_ enthuſiaſtic fervors, we cannot repreſs our aſtoniſh- 
ment at the ferocious obſtinacy of thoſe indepen- 
dent tribes who refuſed to enliſt under the banner 
of the impoſtor. 
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In the mean time, as the Iſhmaelites © had their 


hand againſt every man,” we may obſerve © every 


« man's hand againſt their s. 


The firſt inſtance in hiſtory of an offenſive attack 


on the Iſhmaelites, ſeems to be an exception to 
their general character, as invincible warriors. 

It is recorded in the Chronicles, that © the 
« ſons of Reuben and the Gadites, and half the 
« tribe of Manaſſeh, made war with the Hagarites, 
« with Jetur and Nephiſh and Nodab. And they 
« were helped againſt them; and the Hagarites 
« were delivered into their hand, and all that 
« were with them : for they cried to God in the 


« battle, and he was intreated of them, becauſe 


« they put their truſt in him. And they took 
« away their cattle—of their camels fifty thouſand, 


and of ſheep two hundred and fifty thouſand, 
and of aſſes two thouſand, and of men an hun- 


« dred thouſand. For there fell down many 
* ſlain; becauſe the war was of God. And they 
« dwelt in their ſtead until the captivity.” As 


theſe people were from their father denominated 


Iſhmaelites, ſo, from Hagar the mother of Iſhmael, 


they are ſaid to be entitled Hagarites ; or, among 
Heathen writers, Agareni. But it doth not appear, 
N that 
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that theſe names were ever promiſcuouſly uſed, 
Among the people recounted in the eighty-third 
pſalm as confederate againſt Iſrael, are mentioned 
the Edomites and the Iſhmaelites, the Moabites 
and Hagarens. From this evident diſtinction we 
may infer, that the Hagarens were ſome particular 
Iſhmaelites who lived in the neighbourhood of 
mount Hagar or Sinai; or (what is more probable 
if we conſider the connexion of the Moabites and 
Hagarens) in the vicinity of Moab. In this ſitu- 
ation they were more expoſed to the invaſion of 
the Reubenites and Gadites, and the half tribe of 
Manaſſeh. But the Hagarens were ſurely no other 
than the tribes of Jetur and Nephiſh included in 
this common appellation. The poſterity, there- 
fore, of two Iſhmaclitiſh princes were doomed for 
awhile to loſe their liberty. The diſgrace was 
partial. The. Iſhmaelites, indeed, were ſtill un- 
vanquiſthed—ſince the tribes of Jetur and Nephiſh 
had been ſeparated from their brethren, under the 
title of Hagarens. 
In the ſubſequent hiſtory of the world, we ſee. 
various potentates attempting to reduce the un- 
broken ſpirit of the Arabian. And on the bare 


confines of — we find the ſubject Arab re- 
n 


( 159 ) 


luctantly crouching to Aſſyrian kings. But the 


interior part of Arabia was impenetrable to the moſt 
numerous armies. Under the Perſian and Macedo- 
nian empires, the bravery and independence of the 


Iſhmaelites were as ſtrikingly evinced. Nor was 


it in the power of the Roman arms, though every 


here elſe victorious, to deſtroy that palladium 


of liberty, which had been repoſited for ages in 
the wilds of Arabia. The repeated efforts of the 
Romans to ſubdue the Arabs, tribe by tribe, in 
their moſt divided ſtate, were invariably reſiſted 
with ſucceſs: the oracles of Heaven were againſt 
the menaces of Rome. And, in ſucceeding times, 
the ſame people have been equally invulnerable, 
whether invaded by the Tartar or the Turk. The 
Selzuccian general, though he gained, amidſt 
triumphs the moſt brilliant, both the throne of 


_ Perſia, and the caliphate of Babylon, and roſe the 


terror of the Eaſtern nations, was yet repelled, in all 
the career of conqueſt, by the invincible Arabian. 
And, at this moment, the northern Arabs, though 
employed by the Turks to harraſs the independent 


tribes, are unable to make the ſlighteſt impreſſion 


on them; or even protect the pilgrims and tra- 
vellers 
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(60 
vellers of the Ottoman empire from depredation 
and death. | 
Thus, then, are theſe remarkable prophecies ful. - 
filled in all their parts. They reſpect, indeed, no 
point of time. Their completion, though conſtantly 
viſible, can never cloſe, while the nations exiſt around 
us, diſtinguiſhed by diſcordant religions. Their 
divinity, therefore, muſt be ever before our eyes. | 


Fon what particular ends the Arabians have been 
thus kept apart from the reſt of mankind, inde- 
pendent on other nations, and ſtill retaining the 
ſimplicity of the patriarchal manners, it would be 
vain and impertinent to enquire. 

That theſe circumſtances contributed to the fa- 
vourable reception and propagation of that religion 
which is now eſtabliſhed in the Eaſt, muſt be evident 
on the lighteſt reflexion to a philoſophical mind. 
There is no people on earth among whom Mahome- 
taniſm could have met with ſuch ſucceſs, as among 
the people of Arabia. Ignorant and uncultivated, 
they willingly received a religion whoſe exterior 
form was alluring, and whoſe internal ſtructure they 
were not able to inveſtigate. Bold and impetuous 


and at enmity with the countries around them, 
they 


they were ad to propagate. that eh * the 


power of the ſword; 
Theſe are great and ſtriking events, which we 
dare not attribute to the immediate interference 
of the Deity. Yet they ſeem to have happened 
as direct conſequences of that ſingular character, 
which the Arabs have almoſt miraculouſly ſuſtained 
from Iſhmael's days, and which they have ſup- 
ported, n to the ex mm ne of 
Heaven. 
To conſider the Arabs as —— Gerd 
from the reſt of the world, in order to become at 
laſt the inſtruments of diſſeminating impoſture, 
ſeems to have ſomething in the idea- which we 
cannot approach without fear and trembling | 
Clouds and thick darkneſs indeed reſt upon it ! 
The counſels of the Almighty we in vain attempt 
to penetrate. We nced not doubt, however, but 
the evil before us will terminate in good, under 

the direction of a wiſe and gracious Providence. 
Before the appearance of Mahometaniſm, the 
groſſeſt Paganiſm prevailed in Arabia. Among 
the various ſpecies of idolatry which divided the 
Arabs, the religion of the Sabians was conſpicuous 
in ancient times. This religion, which was in- 
= 0. timately 
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timately connected with the ſcience of judicial 
aſtrology, ſeemed chiefly to conſiſt in the adoration 
of the ſtars and planets. 

Yet, ſenſeleſs as ſuch worſhip Aden was, it 
led to the manifeſtation of our Saviour Chriſt to 
the Gentiles. The obſervation of a ſtar, which 
indicated the birth of ſome conſiderable perſonage, 
determined the wiſe men of the Faſt to travel 
into Judza, and to enquire for him, who was born 
King of the Jews. The ſame ſtar appearing where 
the young child lay, conducted theſe Arabian 
princes to the place of his nativity. 

Thus through the influence of a falſe religion, 
was our infant Saviour acknowledged as an ex- 
traordinary perſon, and worſhipped by the Arabians 
who were unconſcious of the Divinity they adored. 

In a ſimilar manner may Mahometaniſm be 
converted into a means of diffuſing the glories 
of Chriſt more widely through the world. And 
Arabia might have been the ſcene of notorious 
impoſture, to become, at laſt, the more ſplendid 
ſcene of truth. It was not enough ©to raiſe up the 
e tribes of Judah, and to reſtore the preſerved of 
« Ifracl. The firſt-born of Abraham ſhall alſo be 


called outof darkneſs intoa marvellous light.” We 
ſee 


( i63 ) 

ſee the elder caſt our, like Hagar, into the wilder- 
els, and the younger driven from place to place — 
and both denying Him, who, through their father 
Abraham, was to bleſs all the kindreds of the 
earth. But, probably, the ſon of the bond-woman 
and the fon of the free ſhall eventually co-operate 
to the more perfect manifeſtation of Chriſt, as they 
have been long ago ſelected from the nations to 
diſplay before our eyes the truth of the prophecies. 
To ſtrengthen this conjecture, we have a remark- 
able paſſage in Iſaiah, where. the elder ſons of 
Iſhmael are expreſsly named among the Gentiles 


„who were to flow together to the city of the 


« Lord.” © All the flocks of Kedar ſhall be ga- 
*« thered together unto thee—the rams of Nebaioth 
« ſhall miniſter unto thee : they ſhall come up 
« with acceptance on mine altar; and I will 
« glorify the houſe of my glory.” That this pro- 
phecy hath never been accompliſhed, we may 
ſafely aſſert. We have reaſon, then, to expect 
its completion. 

Whilſt, therefore, both the Arab and the Jow 
unknowingly bring evidence to the truth of the 
ſcriptures, we may picture the Redeemer of the 


world e forward in triumph to the period, 
ö when, 
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Marr. ix. 18. 


My daughter is even now dead: but come and lay thy 
hand on her and ſhe ſhall live. 


HE ſhort duration of human life has been 
& the ſubject of complaint or ſorrow i in all ages 
of the world. But unavailing are the murmur- 
ings or the griefs of man; ſince no power on earth 


can ward off the inevitable deſtiny, or divert the 


impending ſtroke of death. The principles of 
decay are interwoven in our conſtitutions. Our 
bodies are ſo framed as to have a tendency to 
weakneſs, ſoon after they have attained their per- 


fect ſtrength. Though there are ſome whoſe lives 
are much further protracted ; yet threeſcore years 
| and ten have been aſſigned in the ſcripture as the 


period 
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period of our earthly exiſtence. It is à point 
which the moſt healthy and robuſt have ſeldom 
the power of exceeding. To live, indeed, to this 
time of life is rarely a happineſs ; and, therefore, 
little to be wiſhed. The decrepitude that attends 
old age too often renders the remnants of a 
waſting body, both a burthen to the wretched 
mortal who ſuſtains them and to thoſe who yield 
him their aſſiſtance and protection. 

There are few, however, who linger ſo long as 
to drop off, at laſt, through the mere infirmities 
of exhauſted nature. Human life is accelerated 
at its decline by various cauſes, and is frequently 


cut ſhort in the full vigor of youth. We are af. 


failed by a numerous tribe of diſcaſes, ſome of 
which we provoke to the attack through our own 
vicious or imprudent conduct. Others, in the 
mean time, ſteal gradually upon us, or inſtan- 
taneouſly ſeize us, by means which no human 
foreſight or abilities could guard againſt or pre- 
vent. To ſuch diſorders the young, the blooming, 


and the vigorous are ſubject, as well as the old, 


the faded, and the frail. To many diſeaſes indeed, 


the former are more peculiarly expoſed. 


The 
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The conſequence of this is, that we are taken 
off from the ſcene of life at all periods of our 
exiſtence. Thus the connexions we have been 
forming, here, are often untimely broken; and 
the perſon, who, from all human appearances, 
might have hoped for a long continuance of life, 
and a long enjoyment of virtuous friendſhips is 
ſnatched away by a ſudden ſtroke, in the midſt 
ol ardent affections, and promiſing expectations. 
The diſappearance of an aged relation who 
hath already gone through all the active duties 
with conſcientiouſneſs, and who, having been 
uſeful in his generation, hath diſcharged his truſt 
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| to the credit and ſatisfaction of himſelf and his | 
friends—the diſappearance of ſuch a man from the | 
walks of ſociety, whether it be occaſioned by re- 

tirement or by death, is not the moſt natural ſub- 

; ject for lamentation. He departs in the common 

courſe of things, and leaves his poſt for another, 

: according to the ſeries of ſucceſſion pre-ordained ; 

4 by the Governor of the world. But the ſudden 

g departure of a friend, who had juſt arrived at that 

maturity in which we look for a ſteady attention 

; to all the duties of morality—from whoſe kind 

| and pious offices the nearer relation expected ll 
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aſſiſtance and comfort, and from whoſe ſocial di. 
poſition and behaviour every acquaintance derived 
ſupport -or pleaſure to ſoothe the troubles of a 
weary pilgrimage the departure of ſuch a friend 
appears to be a juſt cauſe of anguiſh and diſtreſs. 
The child who loſes a parent may be more eaſily 
reconciled to the misfortune; becauſe it is evident, | 
from the difference of their ages, that it happens 
agreeably to the regular ordinations of Providence. 
Inſtinct, indeed, as well as reaſon, muſt pre- 
pare the heart for ſuch a loſs, ſince it is ordered 
by nature, that the affections of children towards 
their parents ſhould not be ſo ſtrong and lively as 


that of parents towards their children. 


The ſuperior ſtrength and durability of love in 
the parent is neceſſary to the preſervation and well- 
being of his offspring, ce becauſe the parents ought 
« to lay up for their children, and not children 
« for the parents.” Neither doth it ſo ſoon decline, 
becauſe death intervenes not ſo frequently to cloud 
it with forrow and mourning, by _—_— away 
the object of its delight. 2 

For an affectionate father and mother, then, to 
have the child of their hopes arreſted by premature 


diſeaſe, and taken from their eyes © to be no more 


6169) 
« ſeen,” muſt be a ſhock ſo ſevere and ſo cruel as the 
fortitude of human nature canriot eaſily recover. 
And there are circumſtances that muſt aggravate the 
_ weight of this heavy calamity. Perhaps the object 
of their affection had been long rooted in the 
boſoms of thoſe who mourn. Grown up and 
flouriſhing at the moſt delightful ſeaſon; perhaps, 
the perſon who thus early died, might have diſ- 


covered that filial regard and poſſeſt thoſe amiable 


virtues and that engaging temper, which muſt un- 


avoidably rivet the ties of affection, and ſtrengthen 


the bonds of nature, by a new and irreſiſtible force. 
The death of an infant, or of one who had but a 
little time ſhared our tenderneſs and engaged our 
guardian care, can never be attended with thoſe 
heart-rending pangs that muſt follow the loſs of 
the child, the companion and the familiar friend 
united in one beloved perſon. The babe, it is 
true, * that yet hangeth on the mother's breaſts,” 


cannot expire without filling the maternal boſom 


with anguiſh—the maternal eye with tears. The 
inſtinct of nature muſt occaſion a pang at ſepa- 
ration. But inſtin& ſoon abates of its influence, 
when the object to which it impelled attention 


is withdrawn. And the idea of an infant, who 
8 7, cart 
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„ | 

can have left its image but faintly impreſt on the 

mind, muſt quickly fade away fo as hardly to 
be retraced. „ 
The many pleaſing peculiarities of the child 
who had lived to a later period its little endear- 
ing actions, and innocent expreſſions, would often 
ariſe to remembrance, and furniſh frequent occa- 
ſions of ſorrowful recollection. But even theſe are 
nothing, when compared with the more attractive 


qualities of riper age. 


To that riper age was the lamented young woman 
arrived, whoſe funeral bbſequies we are met to 
celebrate, and for whom her friends are mournfully 

_ aſſembled to pay her the laſt tribute of affection. | 
She had arrived at that ſeaſon of life when hope i Is ” 
generally laviſh in its promiſes of happinels ; when 
all the paſſions are quick in their emotions, and 
the judgment as yet unaided by experience, is with 
difficulty able to ſuppreſs the overflowings of the 

= fancy. It is a time when a guiding hand is chiefly 
wanted, ſince it is always marked by the manifold 
temptations that environ the paths of unſuſpecting 
youth. And when perſonal attractions are ſuper- 


added to the natural gaiety of the unpractiſed 
female, 


f 


( 


female, her ſimplicity is then alarmingly expoſed 


a . 
* 


to the ſnares of a licentious world. | 

Such were the boaſt of her who now lies a corpſe 
before us—diveſted of all that could allure or 
pleaſe !—Sad and chilling thought, that brings to 


us in the moſt ſtriking point of light the fragility 
of our periſhable bodies. The eye, which but a 


ſhort time ſince poſſeſt a ſparkling luſtre, is now 
cloſed in darkneſs ; and the cheek which was 
fluſhed with all the bloom of health, is now de- 
ſpoiled of its beautiful hue—pale and ſunk, and 
ſhrivelled—and ſoon to be corroded by the carth- 
worm, as it moulders in the grave. 

By theſe reflexions I would awaken the ſerious 
meditations of thoſe, who young and blooming as 


ſhe was (perhaps their loſt companion) may be too 


much diſpoſed to value the poſſeſſion of what is ſo 
fleeting and ſo vain. They too may be ſurprized 
in the ſame manner, by a diſeaſe that may bring 
them to their graves amidſt all their earthly 
proſpects ! — They too may be attacked by the 
waſting fever that ſcorches up the vitals as to 


a cinder _ the healthful frame to a terrifying 


{ſkeleton They may remember, that the ſame 


| _ dreadful diſeaſe had once before viſited the habi- 
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tation of her kindred, and fixed on a ſiſter, young 
and promiſing as herſelf, for the victim of an 
early mortality. But let me not revive the ſorrows 
of her friends! Let me not open the wounds 


— 


that have been long cloſed, and bid them bleed 


afreſh! The anguiſh of this laſt wound * be 
enough for human nature to bear. g 

* The daughter which is even now dead” may 
throw a gloom over the houſe of mourning, which 
nothing can immediately diſpel. 


Let thoſe, however, * who go heavily,” conſider, 


that notwithſtanding all the dangers which threaten 
youth — notwithſtanding the peculiar ſnares to 


which their daughter was expoſed, ſhe conducted 


herſelf, after the example of her departed fiſter, 


with becoming diſcretion and ſobriety. And, 


marked as ſhe was by a calm acquieſcence under 
the circumſtances of her ſtation, a duteous at- 
tention to her friends, and a gentleneſs and 
humility diſplayed among all with whom ſhe had 
occaſion to converſe, ſhe was not inattentive to 


that ſuperior claim which religion aſſerts over the 


heart in our duty towards God. 
Yet the contemplation of theſe qualities and 


theſe virtues will ſurely tend to heighten your 


misfortune, 


Ck ͤ 


misfortune, if ye lament the object ye have Joſt, 


in proportion as ye valued or eſteemed it. 

This muſt be, inevitably, the caſe, ſhould ye 
have no other conſolation than ſuch as can be 
drawn from the feeble and fallacious arguments 
of nn reaſon. 


Bur, bleſſed be God ! ye have a ready reſource 
in Chriſtianity. Though you may grieve that 
« your daughter is even now dead,” yet you will 
repreſs your ſorrow whilſt you take refuge in 
Chriſt, and again repeat with Jairus : © Come and 
lay thy hand upon her, and ſhe fhall live.” 

It was the faith of Jairus that bade him fly to 
Jeſus when his daughter was dead, or © at the 
« point to die.” T 
Let us attend to the circumſtances of the a 
as it 18 related by St. Luke. © And behold there 
* came a man named Jairus, and he was a ruler 
e of the ſynagogue ; and he fell down at Jeſus' 
« feet, and beſought him that he would come 
© into his houſe : for he had one only daughter, 
« about twelve years of age, and ſhe lay a dying. 
© In the mean time, there cometh one from the 


« ruler of the ſnagague's houſe, ſaying : Thy 
« daughter 
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ce daughter is dead: trouble not the maſter. But 


e when Jeſus heard it, he anſwered him faying : | 
« Fear not, believe only—and ſhe ſhall be made 
« whole. And when he came unto the houſe, he 


« ſuffered no man to go in, ſave Peter and James 


* and John, and the father and mother of the 
„ maiden. And all wept and bewailed her. But 


dc he ſaid: Weep not ; ſhe 18 not dead; but 
* ſkepeth. And they laughed him to ſcorn, 


« knowing that ſhe was dead. And he put them | 


« all out, and took her by the hand, and called, 
'« ſaying: Maid ariſe! And her ſpirit came 
« again, and ſhe aroſe, ſtraightway. And he 


te commanded to give her meat. And her parents 


_ © were aſtoniſhed.” 

We have, here, a lively repreſentation of Chrif- 
tian faith, of divine compaſſion and power, and 
of the fatisfaction and joy which every true 
Believer ſhall finally experience. 

But a faint belief in Chriſt is unavailing. If we 
coldly aſk, it will not be given us. If we feebly 
knock, the door will not be opened. The faith of 
a Chriſtian will always operate on his conduct: 


it will produce correſponding actions, and influence 


his whole morality. 


He 
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He who truly believes © will ſeck che Lofd 


cc where he may be found,” and fall down on his 
knees with the humility of Jairus, before he pre- 
ſumes to offer his petitions at the throne of grace. 
It is then that the divine love will liſten to his 


prayers — that infinite benevolence will pity his 


diſtreſſes, and omnipotence relieve them. 

The ſame Jeſus that reſtored to the fond wiſhes 
of the believing father his daughter upon earth, 
ſhall reſtore alſo to you your daughter amidſt the 
heavens, if ye have faith in his promiſes—if ye 
obey his commands. He who had power to raiſe 
the dead, when he condeſcended to viſit our carthly 
abode * in the form of a ſervant,” will ſurely be able 
to exerciſe the ſame power at the laſt day « when 
* he ſhall appear in glorious majeſty, the judge 
+ of quick and dead. 

That very body now lying before you, emaciated 
as it is, and deſtined to be the prey of reptiles in 
the grave, whilſt the remnant (even the bones 
themſelves) ſhall fall aſunder,and bediſſolved that 
very body ſhall have every particle (however ſcat- 
tered abroad) reunited at the great day, when the 
blaſt of the trumpet ſhall gather us all to receive 


ſentence before the judgment. ſeat of Chriſt. And 
to 
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to that body ſhall the ſoul of your daughter (which 


now ſubſiſts in a ſeparate ſtate) return. © Her 
« ſpirit ſhall come again, and ſhe ſhall ariſe,” ' 


Know, alſo, that your child ſhall ariſe, more 
gloriouſly than the daughter of Jairus. The latter, 
when reſtored to life, was recalled to all the infir- 
mities of the fleſh. She had the ſame periſhing 
features to animate ; the ſame bodily appetites to 
ſatisfy. She had the ſame earthly tabernacle, to 
be inhabited awhile, and be diſſolved again. 
Though ſhe had once died, ſhe was, yet, 8 2 
to death. 

Not ſo your daughter ſhall rejoin you © in the 
* paradiſe of God, where ſhe ſhall bloom with 


more than mortal beauty, and refined from every 


groſſer deſire, ſhall “ drink the pure waters beſide 
« the tree of life; where ſhe ſhall never be ex- 
poſed to death again, but be cloathed with the 
veſture of incorruption. 
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I. TarssAL. iv. 13. 


For I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, 
congerning them which are aſleep ; that ye forrow 
not, even as others which have no hope. 


HE fate of the ſoul after its ſeparation from 

the body, was utterly unknown to the Hea- 

then. It was a ſubje& on which the philoſopher 

formed his ſyſtems, and the poet his fables. The 

latter were only invented to amuſe, and the moſt 

probable reaſonings terminated only in doubt. In 

the mean time the vulgar entertained ſuch notions 

of a departed ſpirit, as ſcarcely led them. to con- 
jecture concerning the place of its deſtination. 

Thus circumſtanced was the Gentile world, at 

the period of St. Paul's preaching, . 


With theſe ideas (or ſcarcely any ideas at all) of 


a ſtate that was to ſucceed the preſent, it is eaſy 
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„ 
to imagine what their ſenſations muſt have been, 
on the loſs of a beloved friend. They were men 
of like feelings with ourſelves. 


On ſuch an event the more informed among | 


them had recourſe, we may ſuppoſe, to the opinions 
they had imbibed from education. But mere 
opinions have ſeldom ſtability enough to ſtand the 
teſt of misfortune. 


The mind is apt to be deluded with the hope, that 


what flatters is true. The deluſion, however, only 
exiſts 'till the very ſeaſon when it is moſt wanted. 
Then its nature is aſcertained, and then it vaniſhes. 
It is diſſipated the very moment it is known. 
Leet us examine the ſources of conſolation that 
were acceſſible to the beſt-informed Heathen. - On 
being deprived of a friend he loved and valued, 


he had his gods, indeed, to invoke for comfort ; 


ſince the belief in a deity, neceſſarily implies con- 
fidence in his power to alleviate the miſeries of 
the unfortunate. The conſolation, however, to be 
derived from ſuch an appcal, muſt be feeble and 
tranſitory. The reflexion that the ſpirit of his 
friend is irrecoverably gone ; and the conjectures 
to what place it is departed, or whether, indeed, it 
any where exiſts, muſt have occurred amidſt 1 invo- 

cations 


(16 


cations the moſt ardent—muſt have preceded the 


thought of refuge in ſome compaſſionating deity. 


And, whilſt the reflexion had all the force of 


reaſon and experience to confirm its truth, the 


conjectures muſt have been vague and diſtracting, 
with no other ſupport than a maſs of contradictory 
opinion. This he would diſcover to be a com- 
pound, conſiſting of ſpeculation and fiction—the 
one hardly ſeparable from the other. 

He would find ſome future ſtate exiſting, both 
in the judgment of the ſage and the "ow of the 


bard. 
The probability of ſuch a ſtate, deduced from 


the apparent dignity yet unſatisfied deſires and 


unrewarded actions of man, might ſtrike him with 
a ray of hope ; but, amidſt the hypothetical and 
_ jarring reaſonings on the ſoul's immortality, that 
ray would ſoon be loſt in darkneſs. 

If he turned from philoſophy to poetry, he 
might relieve his anxiety for a ſhort time, by 
delighting his imagination with the view of 
clyſtum. But the enchanting portraiture would 
quickly diſappear, whilſt the experience of real 
misfortune was oppoſed to the expectation of vi- 


— relief. In this ſeaſon of diſtreſs, he could 
A BY | derive 
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derive no comfort from the ſhadowy proſpect of 
futurity. On the ſhores of elyſium, © the ſole of 
« his foot could have no reſt :” © his life would 
* hang in doubt before him.” He muſt endea- 
vour, therefore, to acquieſce in Ignorance con- 
cerning the friend whom he hath loſt ; or rather, 
« be muſt ſorrow without hope.” 

It was a friend, perhaps, who had ſhared with 
him all the pleaſures and anxieties of life ; who had 
rejoiced with him on various occaſions of innocent 
ſatisfaction ; or who had reclined on his boſom in 
his adverſity, and felt every preſſure of misfortune 
grow lighter through communicated ſentiment. 

Long habituated to ſo dear a companion, the ſe- 
verity of his loſs muſt be inexpreſſible. Human 
nature muſt, almoſt, ſink beneath it. 

The uſual arguments employed to conſole the 
afflicted, may be coldly repeated by his attendants; 
but their inefficacy is too palpable in the moments 
of affliction. The wiſe man who hath often in- 
ſtructed others, drops all his ſententious maxims, 
at that hour when the application of them to him- 
| ſelf might have evinced their ſolidity and uſe. 

To compare our own fortune with the ſeverer 


deſtiny of others to conſider that all are equally 
| ſubject 


6 


ſubject to the fate we deplore to reflect that time 


will wear out the fading traces of calamitytothink, 


that the ſubſtitution of new friends may repair the 
loſs of the departed; theſe are but inſulting leſſons 
to the broken in heart. Can they relieve the man 


who, with no hopes beyond the preſent ſcene, is 


deprived (and deems himſelf for ever depri ved) of 
an affectionate friendſhip which he valued above 
all the world? For ſuch a man what remains but 
deſpair? With no intereſt in this life, or another, 
he is of all men moſt miſerable.” 

Yet, if a God preſide over nature, his pecu- 
liar attribute is goodneſs. Could a benevolent 


deity then have created man to be irremediably 


wretched ? 
For the deſpair I have repreſented there was 
no remedy within the reach of Paganiſm ; though 


it muſt have ariſen from the neceſſary diſſolution 
of inevitable connexions. And he who was moſt _ 


affectionate was, ultimately, the moſt unhappy. 
The moſt virtuous feelings led but to miſery. 
We ſee, then, an obvious *defect in the natural 


ſtate of man. He was placed in the midſt of 


relations, that were, apparently, to be ſnatched 
| from 


* Owing to the fall. 
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from him for ever: he was formed for the culti- 


vation of friendſhips that were inſtantly to be diſ- 


ſolved by death. He was endowed with an 
underſtanding that could perceive his infelicity, 


without the power of removing it. He had a 
memory, only to itſelf ſevere, in the recollection 
of evils; and a fancy that ſerved only to deepen 


the obſcurity of his fate ! He had hope, that 
languiſhed with no light to cheriſh it; and fear, 
that ſhuddered at the unknown regions before him! 

To ſupply this defect in the natural ſtate of 


man, the diſcovery of ſome inviſible connexion. 


with another ſtate was vainly ſought by unaſſiſted 
reaſon. | 


Ir was only the religion of Jeſus that could 
manifeſt the ties of that inviſible connexion, and 
diſcuſs the gloom of ignorance © concerning them 
« which were aſleep.” It was the Goſpel only 


that could adminiſter ſure comfort to the ſorrowful. 
It was the Goſpel that deprived death of its ſting, 


and the grave of its victory. And the true Chriſ- 
tian ſaw only in the fecbleneſs of mortality, that 
periſhable veſture, which was to. drop off and 


leave him immortal. 
In 


(_ *%g } 

In the Goſpel, then, we may diſcover new ar- 
guments of conſolation, that diſcredit the weak 
attempts of human vanity, to repreſs the overflow- 
ings of grief. But they confirm the fondeſt wiſhes 
of the mourner. 

Thus argues the Gentile apoſtle with his Theſ- 
ſalonian converts: / would not have you to be 
ignorant, brethren, concerning them which are 

| © afleep ; that ye ſorrow not, even as thoſe which 
© have no hope, Whilſt the deſtiny of the de- 
« parted is unknown to you, tis no wonder that 
ye ſorrow with exceeding grief. Uncertain, 
© whether your friends ſhall ever be reunited to 
you, 'tis no wonder that you rend your hair in 
© agony, like the Heathen around you! Tis no 
© wonder that ye tear your garments in deſperation. 
© To ſuch tranſports of affliction the very beſt 
« paſſions of your nature muſt betray you. Nor, 
© when the tide of ſorrow hath ſubſided, do I ſee 
any rational meaſures for reſtoring you to perfect 
* tranquillity, if this life only be our truſt ; ſince 
© life cannot ſubſiſt without ſociety, and its hap- 
© pineſs reſults from virtuous friendſhips. Every 
* thing here will remind you of your loſs; and 1 
© freſh loſſes may be your's. Your deareſt rela- 1 
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tions may expire in your fight; Your laſt lin- 


gering friend may paſs away before you—And 
« whither he ſhall go, ye know not! But, my 
© brethren, be ye comforted — ye are Chriſtians. 
© The new religion I have been teaching you, lays 
© open the paths of death before perplexed and 
© dreary. The deceaſed, whom ye inter with ſuch 
© bitter lamentation, © ſhall not ſlumber in the 
« grave to wake no more, one long unbroken 
« ſleep!” Attend not to the melancholy fiction, 
though a diſciple of * your own poet” hath 
© adorned it! For © if ye believe that Jeſus 
« died and roſe again, even ſo them alſo which 
« ſleep in Jeſus ſhall God bring with him!” The 
© reſurrection of Jeſus is the foundation of your 
© hope! After ſuch an incident, ye can no lon- 
«© ger © think it incredible that God ſhould raiſe 
« the dead.” As Jeſus roſe, therefore, they who 
« ſleep in him, ſhall riſe alſo. 

That we ſhall be reſtored to the friend whoſe 
ſeparation from us is the cauſe of our grief, is 


the ſtrongeſt of all conſolatory arguments. To be 


aſſured of this was the great, the fervent longing 
of unenlightened nature. And this fervent long- 


ing had its full ſatisfaction in Chriſtianity. 
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If we examine the revelations of Jeſus with a 
view of diſcovering clear deſcriptions of the joy 
we ſhall experience on recognizing our friends, 
and expreſs intimations that may lead us to deter- 
mine how far our happineſs may depend on a 
reunion with them, we are indulging a very im- 
proper curioſity, for the gratification of which we 
may vainly ſearch the ſcriptures. But the ſcrip- 
tures contain enough to ſatisfy every rational 
enquiry. 

That we ſhall riſe from our graves with a con- 
ſciouſneſs of our identity, is indiſputable ; ſince 
we cannot otherwiſe be called to an account“ for 
the things done in the body, whether they be 
good or bad.” And that we ſhall be diſtin- 
ouiſhed by the ſame ideas and turn of thinking 
the ſame principles, faculties, and affections which 


mark our characters in this preparatory ſtate, may 


be ſafely aſſerted. If we are to retain this con- 
ſciouſneſs if we are to poſſeſs our former ſelves, 
we muſt recal to mind, therefore, thoſe perſonal 
connexions which engaged our thoughts and ex- 
erciſed our paſſions. The memory of thoſe very 
actions by which we ſhall be judged, ſeems neceſ- 
farily involved in the recollection of the circum- 
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ſtances that gave riſe to them, and the perſons 
by whoſe aſſiſtance and in whoſe behalf they were 
performed. | We ſhall, otherwiſe, have no clear 
idea of their merit, or ſee the juſtice of that ſen. 
tence which ſhall be paſſed upon us. In ſhort, if 


we remember a part of our tranſactions upon 
carth, (and this follows of neceſſity) there is every 


reaſon for ſuppoſing that we ſhall remember the 


whole. = 

That departed ſpirits ſhall remember and be 
ſolicitous ſor the welfare of their carthly connexions, 
we may hope and believe, if any ſtreſs be laid on 
the conference between Abraham and Dives, re- 
ſpecting the relations of the rich man. 

The rich man and Lazarus are introduced to us, 


it is true, in a parable or popular ſtory. But this 


repreſentation muſt fill our minds with illuſory 
notions, as vain as the fictions of the Pagan poets, 
if no ideas of a future ſtate are to be derived from 
it. Whether the interview were in Hades (the 
intermediate abode of the departed), or whether 
the communication were ſuppoſed between the 
fouls of Abraham and Dives in Heaven and Hell; 
there is reaſon to conclude from a part of the 
conference, that the dead forget not the living— 
that 


(3 
that they forget not the paſt. For Abraham aid : 
« Son, remember, that thou in thy life-time re- 
4 cejvedſt thy good things, and likewiſe Lazarus 
* evil things; but now he is comforted and thou 
« art tormented. Then he ſaid: 1 pray thee, 


« therefore, father, that thou wouldſt ſend him to 


« my father's houſe.” We may here obſerve, that 
Dives retains all his former notions, in regard to 
the ſubordination of the poor to the rich. For, 
though he ſees the glory and happineſs of Lazarus 
oppoſed to his own degradation and miſery, he 
ſtill conſiders the poor man as his inferior, and re- 
queſts Abraham to ſend the beggar with a meſſage 


to his father's houſe. © For I have five brethren, 


«* (ſays he), that he may teſtify to them, leſt they 
« alſo come unto this place of torment.” 
That relations ſhall derive pleaſure from their 
meeting together in Heaven, may be clearly de- 
termined by ſome paſſages of ſacred writ. The 
meeting © of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, and all 
the prophets, in the kingdom of God” is evidently 
that of an earthly family. And Lazarus is re- 
preſented in the parable to which I have juſt 
referred, as repoſing on the boſom of his anceſtor 
Abraham, 
| Bb 2 As 
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As to the recognition of friends in another 


world, I think there are texts which ſufficiently 
prove the fact. To-day ſhalt thou be with me 


in paradiſe,” ſays our Saviour to the penitent 
thief: whence we may reaſonably infer, that Jeſus 
and the penitent would recognize each other in 


that ſpiritual world. Our Saviour, when tranſ- 
figured on the mount, was diſtinguiſhed by his 


attendants from Moſes and Elias, who were alſo 
known to the apoſtles, perhaps by immediate re- 
velation. 

From this inſtance we may n that when 
on the laſt day our ſouls ſhall be re- united to our 
glorified bodies, we ſhall be enabled to recognize 
thoſe with whoſe perſons we are here familiarly 
acquainted, Whatever the change of features 
may be, when our bodies are in a glorified ſtate, 
'tis probable that ſome marks will remain which 
may guide relations and friends to a recognition 
of each other; or that God will endue them with 


perceptions which may lead to a knowledge ſo 


replete with amiable enjoyment. The ſuppoſition, 
indeed, ſeems to be implied in the promiſe of a 
heavenly communion with our deceaſed friends. 


Them who * in Jeſus ſhall God bring with 
" him,” 


1 C WJ 
« him.” * And ſo ſhall we be ever with the 


« Lord.” © We ſhall live together with Chriſt.” 


'Tis thus Saint Paul attempts to comfort the 
mourners for thoſe © who ſleep in Jeſus.” And 
muſt, undoubtedly, 


« they who ſleep in Jeſus' 
mean the Chriſtian relations of the afflicted to 
whom our apoſtle addreſſes himſelf. The leſſon 
of comfort, in any other light, loſes all its force 


and propriety of application. If this indeed be not 


the argument, it is abſurd and without meaning. 
Surely then we ſhall recognize the friends whom 

we are to meet hereafter; or the reunion would 
be little worth, as far as the circumſtance of their 
having been once our friends might be ſuppoſed 
to conſtitute its value. And, if we know them 
again, we ſhall recolle& all our earthly ſympathies 
that have their principle in virtue. For can we 
think that our virtuous attachments are formed to 
terminate with our preſent exiſtence ? If this were 
the caſe, our love, though founded in reaſon and 
religion, muſt have been neceſſarily connected with 
a tranſitory object. No—as we were told that our 
happineſs will partly flow from the ſociety of juſt 
men made perfect, ſuch ſocieties, begun on earth, 
will, we hope, be continued in Heaven. There 
probably 
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probably our rational friendſhips will have the 
fame objects on which to exerciſe their energies. 
How far our happineſs may depend on a re. 


union with our friends, is a queſtion not eaſy to 


be reſolved : but I ſuppoſe it will admit of con- 
fiderable increaſe from ſeeing thoſe we loved and 
cheriſhed, in poſſeſſion of an heavenly prize! 
Perhaps we ourſelves had traced out for them 


the paths of religion, and ſupported them on their 
way by our inſtruction and example. Our fatis- 


faction, therefore, on viewing them in a ſtate of 
glory, whilſt we congratulate ourſelves as the in- 
ſtrument of the felicities they enjoy, muſt be more 
than we can at preſent imagine; and our pleaſure 
muſt ariſe from the pureſt and moſt exalted bene- 
volence—a benevolence worthy faints and angels ! 

But if our happineſs be thus increaſed, may 
it not be diminiſhed on finding our friends ex- 
cluded from Heaven ? 

This is alſo a queſtion which it would be difficult 
to anſwer, and which might carry our ſpeculations 
beyond their proper bounds. Yet I may allowably 
obſerve, that if our friends be miſerable through 
no miſconduct or default of ours, the ſupreme 
Being may fo far obliterate their idea from our 

memories 


(( 


memories, as to prevent its exciting in us any 


painful ſ ſenſations. 


But the ſuppoſition, that the virtuous friendſhips 


we cultivated on earth will be renewed in Heaven, 
and that our happineſs will be greatly augmented 
on experiencing the enjoyment of thoſe wwe loved, 
is ſurely warranted by reaſon and ſcripture. 


Ir, then, we are good Chriſtians, and are aſſured 


that our departed friends were ſuch, we have no 
cauſe for ſorrow, but rather rejoicing. No true 
Believer can lament the loſs of his Chriſtian re- 
lations with immoderate or incurable grief. 

That this life, the pleaſures of which are ſo 
fleeting and ſo deſpicable, is a mere pilgrimage, 
introductory to a better ſtate, will be always pre- 
ſent to a mind religiouſly diſpoſed. What appears 
therefore only a momentary loſs to the ſurvivor, 
but inconceivable gain to the departed, cannot 
affect the former with exceſs of forrow. All his 
endeavors will henceforth be exerted, to prepare 


himſelf for his expected reunion with the friend 


who ſleeps in Feſus-—a proſpect that will conſtantly 
animate him 1n the performance of every religious, 
every ſocial duty. And, whilſt he looks forward 

by 
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to thoſe who have © fought the good fight,” he will 
be diligent in encouraging others who have not 
yet finiſhed their courſe—that ſo may be laid 
up for him the crown, which ſhall beam with 
communicated ſplendor through the glories of the 
juſt whom he had turned unto righteouſneſs— 

that ſo he may be made perfect among the ſaints 
who were once his relations upon earth. 
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DISCOURSE 


DISCOURSE XI. 


REevELATIONS iv. I. 


Come up hither, and I will fhew thee the things 
which muſ} be hereafler. 


HOUGH it is unqueſtionably wrong to make 


deep and curious enquiries into thoſe mat- 
ters which are only revealed to us in part, yet we 
ſhould ſo far look into their meaning, as to acquaint 
ourſelves with their real force and extent. 

The ſubject of a future ſtate of reward and 


puniſhment is ſo partially opened to us in the 


ſcripture, as to leave our curioſity unſatisfied about 
various points of happineſs and miſery. 

At the ſame time we ought to ſettle our notions, 
as far as poſſible, concerning © the things which 


* muſt be hereafter :” and this can only be done 


by fixing on our minds the eaſy and natural im- 
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| ( 194 ) . 
port of thoſe ſacred texts which illuſtrate the 
1 


Jo ſearch into the nature, degree, cs duration . 


of reward and puniſhment in that awful ſtate of 
retribution, hath been deemed by too many a mere 
labor of the inquiſitive mind, which can never 
edify or inſtruct the multitude. 

It is true, there are ſome ingenious \ writers who 
have fabricated hypotheſes on theſe ſeveral topics, 
to gratify, perhaps, their own fancies rather than 


in confirmation of the faith. 


With ſuch I have no concern. I mean only to 
bring together a few ſimple paſſages of ſacred writ, 
and to examine them in a ſhort and curſory manner, 
with a view to aſcertain thoſe points of futurity, 
which it is proper for us to know. 

To conceive determinate ideas of the nature, 
degree, and duration of our future happineſs and 
miſery, as far as the ſcriptures may warrant, will 
aſſuredly ſtrengthen our faith, and produce a good 
effect on our converſations in this preſent world. 


Tnar we ſhall all be rewarded or puniſhed 
according to our deeds, is the * of natural 
and revealed religion. | 


On 


6 

On this point, however, nature ſeems to he- 
ſitate; whilſt revelation aſcertains its reality, and 
founds upon it various truths which were never 
perceived by the moſt refined reaſoners of ancient 
days, but as involved in a maſs of fabulous in- 
vention. 

« We ſhall all appear before the judgment-ſeat 
« of Chriſt, that every one may receive the things 
« done in the body, according to that he hath 
« done, whether it be good or bad.” 

And, after our ſentence is paſt, the habitation of 
the righteous ſhall be Heaven—of the anrighteous, 
Hell. — 

But what ſhall be the nature of their reward or 
puniſhment ? . | 

On this particular topic the ſcriptures abound 
uith figurative repreſentation, which ſeems adapted 
to our earthly apprehenſions. Nevertheleſs, they 
preſent us with ſeveral paſſages which ought, cer- 
tainly, to be underſtood in a literal ſenſe. 

When we are told, that “for the juſt is laid 
up a crown of righteouſneſs which fadeth not 
* away ; that they are cloathed in white gar- 
« ments ; that they ſhall ſing Hallelujahs before 
the throne”—theſe and other ſimilar expreſſions 
1 are 
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are evidently metaphorical. But the general mean. 
ing of this metaphorical ſtrain is ſufficiently ob. 
vious. That Heaven ſhall be the ſeat of honors 
and of pleaſures, is clearly intimated by the alluſion 
to what are accounted ſuch among men. 

We are not, however, to ſuppoſe that the 
ſcriptures do not furniſh us with more particular 
intimations of © the glories to be revealed to us.” 
When we are informed, that © they ſhall come from 
«© the Eaſt, and from the Weſt, from the North, 
« and from the South, and ſhall fit down with 
« Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
« Heaven! that © they who. confeſs Chriſt be- 
« fore men ſhall be confeſt before the holy angels” 
that they © ſhall be as the angels of God! that 
« they ſhall live together with Jeſus Chriſt” that 
« the pure in heart ſhall ſee God”—and * ſhall be 
« ever with the Lord;” we have the nature of 


A 


our felicities hereafter repreſented without a figure. 

We have no reaſon to doubt indeed we are well 
aſſured, that a great part of the pleaſures to be 
enjoyed in the other world, ſhall ariſe from the 
communion of the ſaints. We ſhall converſe with 


thoſe in the kingdom of God who have been long 
celebrated on earth for their piety and integrity; 


and 


% 


E 
and whom we have often wiſhed to fee, whilſt 
excited by the glory of their names to an imitation 
of their virtues, We ſhall derive the pureſt hap- 
pineſs from the congeniality of ſentiment and feel- 
ing. We ſhall rejoice in the recollection of all 
our virtuous actions, that diſtinguiſhed our pro- 
bationary exiſtence : and, looking back on the 
manifold difficulties we have encountered — the 
manifold dangers we have eſcaped, we ſhall tri- 
umph in all we enjoy, contraſted with all we have 
ſuffered. Inſpired with a delightful conſciouſ- 
neſs, we ſhall communicate our ſenſations and our 
thoughts © to the general aſſembly and church of 
« the firſt-born—to the ſpirits of juſt men made 
« perfect,” who, like us, © have fought the good 
fight who have kept the faith.” And, amidſt 
our mutual communications, we ſhall recognize 
our earthly friends. | 

* Were there no other ſacred texts to the pur- 
poſe, the meeting of © Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob” 
would ſufficiently authorize the pleaſing expec- 
tation—an expectation which can alone adminiſter 
any ſubſtantial comfort to thoſe who lament the 

diſſolution of © friendſhips warm in *death,” 
N | To 


* See the preceding Diſcourſe, 
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66 
In the mean time, Chriſt himſelf ſhall acknow.. 


ledge us for his ſervants ; recollect our fidelity and 


firmneſs amidſt every temptation; and proclaim 
our merits in the preſence of the angels. So that 
a great part of our happineſs ſhall conſiſt in the 
glory of our earthly performances remembered and 
repeated by the Saviour of the world, What can 
be more animating than ſuch an aſſurance! The 
good Chriſtian will conſider it of little conſequence, 
whether riches or poverty, honor or diſgrace, plea- 
ſure or pain attend him on his earthly pilgrimage ; 
whilſt protected by the armour of light, he preſſes 
forward to the heavenly Jeruſalem, to meet the 


friendly welcome of his Lord and his God ; whilſt 


ſteadily confeſſing Chriſt before men, he repoſes 
in the confidence that Chriſt ſhall confeſs him 
before his father which is in Heaven! 

We ſhall be admitted, alſo, to the ſociety of the 
angels. To qualify us for converſing with thoſe 
pure Intelligences, our whole conſtitution ſhall be 
aſſimilated to theirs—our capacities enlarged our 
underſtandings refined. The miſts that obſcured 
our reaſon ſhall be diſſipated. And * though now 
« we ſee through a glaſs darkly, we ſhall then ſee 


c face to face; though now we know in part, then 


cc ſhall 


« 


5 


ö 
A 
— 


2 


(1990 


« ſhall we know even as alſo we are known.“ 


This, indeed, will be a ſupreme happineſs to all 
who have ſo much underſtanding as ro be con- 
vinced, how little they can thoroughly underſtand 
in the preſent diſpenſation of things, and yet have 
an eager deſire to know more—a deſire which they 
cannot ſuppreſs—a deſire which too often diſturbs 


their tranquillity, notwithſtanding all the efforts of 


religious hope and faith. 

Introduced © to Jeſus the mediator of the new 
« covenant, and to God the judge of all”—we 
ſhall have new ſenſes, new faculties imparted to 
our natures. 

To gratitude and love, and all the virtuous 
paſſions we poſſeſs, ſhall be added affections yet 
unknown—the ſource of inconceivable delights. 

It is not yet clear, indeed, what we ſhall 
© be: but we know that when God ſhall appear, 
„ we ſhall be like him; for we ſhall ſee him, as 


cc he is.” 


Such ſhall be our felicities if our actions entitle 


us to Heaven—felicities which © eye hath not ſeen, 
te nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 


ee heart of man to conceive.” 
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( 200 ) 
For the wicked, there are texts that as expreſsly 
indicate the nature of their ſufferings. Though 


ce to be caſt into the bottomleſs pit—the lake of 


« fire and brimſtone;“ or © to be tormented by 
cc the worm that dieth not—the fire that is not 


« quenched” may, poſſibly, be figurative terms 


(as ſome commentators chuſe to explain them) ; 
yet we have other expreſſions which can admit 
only of a literal interpretation. 

Of theſe paſſages, indeed, I ſee no * ſor 
rejecting the literal conſtruction. 

An abode, more terrible than our minds are 


capable of imagining, will, aſſuredly, be prepared 


for the wicked. And, ſince we ſhall all have our 
bodies reſtored to us at the general reſurrection, 
we may ſuppoſe the wicked undergoing corporeal 
as well as mental puniſhment. 5 

But that the bad ſhall « remember” their ini- 
quities that they fhall aſſociate © with the devil 
« and his angels — that they “ ſhall awake to 
« ſhame and contempt”—and that they ſhall ex- 


perience every malignant paſſion, on a compariſon 


of their ſituation with that of the righteous, whilſt 
* Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob are in the kingdom 


« of God, and they themſelves thruſt out”—are 
intimations 


8 


11 — 


0 201) 


intimations too plain and ſtriking to be mit- 


conceived. 

« Son remember!“ ſaid the patriarch. 

Yes! they ſhall remember all the paſt ! they ſhall 
ſhudder, as they riſe from their graves, at the 
blackening proſpect of their crimes, and ſhall ex- 
perience, with the conſciouſneſs of being, the con- 
ſciouſneſs of guilt ! The worm of conſcience ſhall 
be the torment of their ſouls. Though ce the rocks 
and the mountains were to fall on -them, and 
cover them from the wrath of Heaven,” they 
would inevitably feel that ſecret worm; ſince they 
could not eſcape from themſelves. Were Hell 
to be changed into Paradiſe, and © the lake of 
fire and brimſtone” into © living waters,” that 
worm would till gnaw their minds, and create 


within themſelves a more intolerable hell! Nor 


could this hell be quenched, 'till the hand of om- 
nipotence extinguiſhed the remorſe from whence it 
ſprung, either by remitting the ſins or annihilating 
the exiſtence of the guilty. 

But their miſery ſhall be aggravated by the 


ſociety of the devil and his angels; who, probably, 
with the ſame unſlumbering malice that ruined 
our progenitor, will Kindle into a flame their evil 


D d paſſions, 
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6 
paſſions, and work up their animoſities into the 
bittereſt reſentment and rage. | 
Meantime, the ſhameful hour when Chriſt him- 
ſelf © denied them before the angels” ſhall be freſh 
in their memories; and the view of the bleſſed in 
glory ſhall deepen the horrors of their wretched- 
neſs as the ſhadows grow darker before the ſplendor 
of the ſun. Our minds are ſo conſtituted, that 
the idea of our own exclufion from the bliſs which 
others enjoy, never fails to heighten our calamities, 
Pain becomes almoſt inſupportable, in compariſon 
with pleaſure. What, then, muſt be the torments 
of the damned—how dreadful muſt * be their 
oF weeping and gnaſhing of teeth,” when they 
behold that immenſity of happineſs—the lot of 


their fellow-creatures—which they themſelves have 


forfeited by their crimes; when they compare diſ- 

grace with glory; when they oppoſe the ſociety 
of accurſed ſiends to the communion with ſaints, 
with angels, with Chriſt, and with God! 


With regard to the degree of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, the ſcriptural expreſſions are ſufficiently 
clear to determine us in the rational opinion, that 


diſtinctions ſhall be made between different cha- 
racers; 


6 


racters; 1 Heaven or Hell be tals deſtiny. 
Though at the laſt day there will be only two 


_ diviſions of mankind, the good and bad; and 


though there will be only two ſtates, thoſe of hap- 
pineſs and miſery; yet the rewards and puniſhments 
to be diſtributed among mankind, ſhall be pro- 


portioned to the different degrees of virtue in the 
virtuous, and of vice in the vicious. 


In my father's houſe (ſays our Saviour) there 


are many manſions,” into which the good will 


not be admitted promiſcuouſly ; but with juſt diſ- 
crimination, acording to their various deſerts. 
No man ſhall enter into the kingdom of God, 
who doth © not receive it as a little child.” 
« Take heed (ſays Chriſt) that ye deſpiſe not 
« one of theſe little ones : for I ſay unto you, that 


„in Heaven their angels do always behold the 


« face of my father.” 

They, who, aſſailed by more than ordinary 
temptation, have been ſlightly injured in the 
hery trial, but, on the whole, have retained their 
virtue, ſhall not, perhaps, be excluded from Hea- 
ven. Yet others, who have paſſed unſpotted 
through the corruptions of the world, may expect 


a participation of purer delights. 
Dd 2 | In 
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( 204 ) 
In the ſame manner the wicked ſhall be pu- 


niſhed, with a view to their comparative demerits. 
The gates of Heaven ſhall be ſhut againſt the 
whole tribe of the condemned. The guilty ſhall 


be all caſt into Hell. The ſcriptures mention 
no middle ſtation—no intermediate ſpace for the 
reception of neutral characters. Nevertheleſs, as 
the crimes of the wicked were not alike or equal 
in magnitude, their puniſhments ſhall be inflicted 
with proportionable diſtinctions. In their place 
of ſuffering, the bad ſhall be divided into different 
claſſes, according to the nature or enormity of their 
offences. It ſhall © be more tolerable for the land 


ce of Sodom and Gomorrha, in the day of judg- 


* ment, than for other cities that ſhall receive a 


cc greater condemnation.” * The ſervant who. 
© knew his Lord's will and prepared not himſelf, 


e neither did according to his will, ſhall be beaten 


« with many ſtripes : but he that knew not, and 


« did commit things worthy of ſtripes, ſhall be 
& beaten with few.” 


For the duration of rewards and puniſhments, 


take the following paſſages, which can hardly be 


miſinterpreted by plain unſophiſticated minds. 
| wy of 
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Of the righteous we are told, that « they ſhall 
« go into life eternal”—that © they ſhall receive 


« in the world to come, eternal life that “ they 
« ſhall poſſeſs a houſe, not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens“ “an inheritance incor- 
« ruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away”— 


that * God ſhall wipe away all tears from their 


« eyes; and there ſhall be no more death—neither 
* ſorrow nor crying; neither ſhall there be any 
« more pain, for the former things are paſſed 
« away" — that“ he will give them immortality” — 
and that © in his preſence there are n for 
“ evermore.“ 

Of the wicked it 1s ſaid, that * they ſhall awake 
to everlaſting contempt”—that they are © in 
danger of eternal damnation”—that © they ſhall 
« be puniſhed with everlaſting deſtruction” that 
« they ſhall go into the place of everlaſting puniſh- 
« ment” —< where the worm dieth not, and the 
« fire is not quenched.” 

To the ſame purpoſe . is the whole tenor of 


ſeripture. And, © befides all this, between the 


” good and the bad there is a: gulf fixed,” which 


18 impaſſable both to the one and to the other. 
J ſhall 
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I ſhall not refer (for a very ſufficient reaſon) to 
any of our modern diſquiſitions on theſe plain and 
expreſſive declarations of ſcripture. | 

In reference to ſuch paſſages as I have 11 
quoted, a learned 5 divine obſerves, © That the 
* words eternal“ or © for ever” ſignify, not figu- 
« ratively but plainly and literally,“ everlaſting— 
« without end, though not without beginning.“ 
Thus angels, and the ſouls of men, are eternal 
* or immortal; and the happineſs they enjoy in 
Heaven is everlaſting life an endleſs and eternal 


1 


t weight of glory. 
Surely, if theſe expreſſions be taken literally in 


regard to the righteous, they cannot be otherwiſe 
underſtood when applied to the wicked. 

But on this topic it is not my intention to ex- 
patiate. 

My chief deſign in this diſcourſe was to lay 
before you what God hath revealed to us on the 
ſubject of future happineſs and miſery, and to 
caution you, at the ſame time, againſt the vanity or 
preſumption of looking deeper into thoſe matters 
than the ſcriptures have given us authority to do. 


_ TO 


§ Dr. Clarke. 


( 207 ) 
TO commit to memory the paſſages I have 
exhibited to you, might be attended with the beſt 
effects. ale 
It might preſerve you from the allurements of 
the ſenſes! It might deſtroy the reliſh of guilty 
pleaſures, or of ſordid lucre! It might guard you 
from alarms that are tranſient! It might ſecure 
you from wiſhes tHat are vain ! 
« Think, then, on theſe things.” Let them 
enliven your belief : let them influence your con- 


duct. But be not over-anxious'to know more. 


This life 1s properly the ſcene of action ; the 
next ſhall be the ſcene of knowledge. 

Of the future world we have as much revealed, 
as is conſiſtent with the duties aſſigned us in the 
preſent. 

We are placed here in this ſtate of imperfection, 
for the trial of thoſe virtues which become us as 
trail dependent creatures, and the exerciſe of 
which will finally purify our ſouls, and render us 
tit inhabitants of a more abiding country. 

The Lord gives us here © a trembling heart,” 
and we have © none aſſurance of our life.” Our 
reſignation, our patience, our humility, and our 

8 | faith. 


( 208 ) 
faith are proved by various croſſes, and difficulties, 
and doubts. 1 

But to be ſo far admitted into the ſecret counks . 
of God, as to diſcover our future deſtiny as to be 
certain of our inheritance in Heaven, would anni- 
hilate the merit and even the name of reſignation 
or fortitude, though we were ſubjected to all the 
tranſitory ſufferings that could · poſſibly befall us. 
And, in this caſe, that Chriſtian humility which 
leads us to © work out our ſalvation with fear and 
« trembling,” would be entirely done away. Nor, 
where abſolute certainty exiſted, could there be 
any room for the trial of our faith. 

To have our minds illuminated by clearer light, 
to have a diſtinct view of the particular ſpecies or. 
the exact proportion of thoſe rewards which may 
recompenſe a certain ſeries of actions ; ſuch know- | 
ledge would be fo utterly incompatible with our 
preſent ſituation, as to deſtroy the whole ſyſtem of 
our duties towards God and towards man. 

And, it is natural to think, that we are ſo 
conſtituted as to be incapable of conceiving much 
more than is already revealed to us, were God 
diſpoſed to lay open, in a clearer manner, the 
proſpect of futurity. 
Were 


( 209 ) 

Were we, indeed, © caught up into the third 
« Heaven, or into Paradiſe,” like St. Paul, we 
might form other conceptions of happineſs than 
are now familiar to our minds ; but they would 
be ſuch as we ſhould be unable to communicate to 
our fellow-creatures : we might hear unſpeak- 
able words, which it would not be poſſible for 
« man to utter.” To ſee more of that futurity 
which the ſupreme being hath providentially veiled 
in darkneſs, would oppreſs our earthly ſenſes and 
apprehenſions. Heaven would overpower us with 
its glories ; and Hell would overwhelm us with 
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horror. 


Let us, then, acquieſce in the knowledge of *thoſe 

« things which belong to us and to our children ;” 
nor ſearch too inquiſitively into © the ſecret things 
* which belong unto the Lord our God.” 

Let us be thoroughly acquainted with the re- 
velations of ſcripture, on the ſubject of our future 
exiſtence ; but let us avoid too curious inveſti- 
gation. By preſerving this happy medium, we 
ſhall be no ways inattentive to our earthly con- 
cerns, though we lay up for ourſelves © treaſures 
e in Heaven.” Animated by the prize of the 

Fe | high» 


© 


ce « high-calling, we © may long to be diſſolved 


ce and to be with Chriſt.” Nevertheleſs, we may 


cheerfully abide in the fleſh, and continue (like 
St. Paul) with our brethren, « for their furtherance 


oF 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


and joy of faith.” 

« Thus God, who commanded the light to 
ſhine out of darkneſs, ſhall ſhine in our hearts; 
to give the light of the knowledge of the glory 


of God, in the face of Jeſus Chriſt. For which 


cauſe, we faint not ; but though our outward 


man periſh, yet the inward man ſhall be renewed, 


day by day ; while we look not at the things 


which are ſeen, but at the things which are not 


« ſeen:” „ For the things which are ſeen, are 


« temporal; but the things which are not ſeen, 


cc 


are eternal.” is 


DISCOURSE 


II. SAMUEL, xvi. & 


And when king David came to Bahurim, bebold, there 
came out a man of the family of the houſe of Saul, 
whoſe name was Shimeti, the ſon of Cra. He 
came forth, and curſed ſtill as he came. 


IN the hiſtory of David's life, there is ſcarcely 
any period more intereſting than that of his 
ſon Abſalom's rebellion. At this juncture, both 
the friends and the enemies of the diſtreſſed mo- 
narch diſtinguiſhed themſelves by a more than 
ordinary exertion. Do 

He is curſed at one moment- by Shimei, and 

relieved at.another by Barzillai. 
The behaviour of theſe two men, ſo oppoſite in 
their characters, ſeems to have made a deep im- 
preſſion on the mind of David. The rancorous 
enmity diſcovered by the one, and the hoſpitable 
Ee 2 benevolence 
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benevolence fo conſpicuous in the other, at the 
moſt calamitous ſeaſon of his life, could not but 
have produced a very powerful and laſting effect 


on his feelings. 
The remembrance of this non had an 


influence on his writings; and directed the tenor of 
his ſentiments, at the very hour of death. 
The characters and fates, therefore, of theſe 
perſons may deſerve our attentive conſideration. 
Let us, for the preſent, confine our views to 


Shimei. 


Wr naturally ſympathize with a fellow- creature 
in diſtreſs. Though related by no other ties than 
thoſe of humanity, we, in ſome meaſure, ſhare 
with him his ſufferings. But our ſympathy is 
more ſtrongly excited, when a perſonage of diſ- 
tinction, to whoſe conduct we had been previouſly 
familiarized, appears ſtruggling with unmerited 
misfortune. To ſee ſuch a man inſulted in the 
midſt of his affliction, muſt provoke our warmeſt 
reſentment. 

On looking to that part of David's hiſtory which 
I propoſe to conſider, we immediately enter into 


his feelings and ſituation. We mournfully aſcend 
| with 


239 
with him the mount of Olives, whilſt * he and all 
« his people cover, every man, his head, weeping 
« as they go up.” We accompany him to Bahu- 
rim, ſolicitous for his ſafety ; and we are ready to 
congratulate ourſelves on the attachment of his 
faithful band, though unequal to purſuing hoſts, 
yet able at leaſt to protect him from the inſults 
of an individual. 

But the hoſtile appearance of the ſon of Gera 
excites our aſtoniſhment : his brutality raiſes our 
indignation. Tis unneceſſary to repeat his in- 
vectives. On David's forbearance, he curſes, we 
ſind, ſtill more. ; | 
From this view of Shimei, it will be eaſy to 
develope his character. g 

At firſt we are ſtruck by the imprudence of his 
conduct —ruſhing, as he appears to be, on inſtant 
death. For we have ſeen the royal fugitive at- 
tended by a troop of adherents, ſufficient in number 
to repel ſo contemptible an attack by inſtantly 
puniſhing the aſſailant. Abiſhai, indeed, the ſon 
of Zeruiah, himſelf ſtands forth, the ready exe- 
cutioner. © Let me go over (ſays he) I pray thee, 
* and take off his head.” There is nothing 

| . 
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( 24. 
more inconſiſtent with real courage than the raſh- 
neſs we have remarked in Shimei. 

It is probable that this extraordinary man had 
conceived an averſion to the King, at the time of 
his ſucceſſion to the throne of Iſrael. For Shimei 
was related to the depoſed family of Saul. Not 
that on David's exaltation he diſcovered his ſen- 
timents. . 'Tis more likely that he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf as the moſt fawning flatterer of the court; 
whilſt David, ſuſpecting his character, received the 
incenſe of adulation with leſs complacency than 
the ſuperſeded monarch. Hence the diſappointed 
courtier might have ſecretly cheriſhed that envy 
or hatred, which only burnt for an opportunity to 
fhew itſelf. He who gives vent to malevolence 
long ſmothered in his boſom, is often actuated by 


a temporary frenzy at the criſis that favours the 


diſplay of it. 7 
Such was preciſely the caſe with Shimei. He 

ſaw David in affliction. It was a glorious occaſion 

for pouring forth his ſtores of malice, He ex- 


ulted in the thought, and haſtened to execute his 


purpoſe. To accumulate inſult on diſtreſs was 


noble vengeance. 


When 


. 
When he obſerved David repreſſing the zeal of 


| Abiſhai, I ſuſpect, he was ready enough to aſcribe 


the lenient meaſure to irreſolution, or dejection of 
ſpirit ; and, encouraged in his wickedneſs, grew 
more inſolent and abuſive—a behaviour natural to 
ſervility like his; though a man of a different 


diſpoſition would have felt his calumnies recoiling 


on his own head from an object that was proof 
againſt them all, or have faultered through a con- 
ſciouſneſs of his meriting contemptuous ſilence. 
But Shimei was too mean and too arrogant to 
be checked by ſuch 1deas. 

Had David, however, diſpatched Abiſhai to 
lay him, he would probably have begged his 
life in the duſt; recanting all his curſes, if unable 
to eſcape puniſhment by flight. His motives 
were the very meaneſt—malignity and cowardice. 

To feel a momentary compunction for his of- 
tence, on obſerving the patience of a man whom 
he hath injured, ſeems natural to the moſt ma- 
levolent wretch. The little ingenuouſneſs that 
remained to the depraved nature of Shimei would 


have been ſenſibly revived on a view of the meek, 


though calumniated monarch ; had not cowardice, 


which 
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which is the greateſt enemy to liberal ſentiment, 


been a principal ingredient in his temper. 


Inſtead of being repelled by the melancholy 
ſpectacle of patient affliction, he feels his own 
importance riſe in proportion to his ſovereign's | 
humiliation. And, aſcribing his ſucceſs to a pe- 
culiar adroitneſs in directing. the weapons of 
flander, he felicitates himſelf on an increaſing 
ſecurity, that gives him leifure to 1mprove the 
advantages he has gained, and to complete his 
triumph over © the broken in heart.” 

His next appearance will confirm our opinion 
of his cowardice. For no ſooner was David re- 
turning to his houſe on a reverſe of fortune, than 
this abject wretch was the very firſt perſon who 
came out to meet the king, with ſupplicating looks, 
with expreſſions the moſt humiliating, with every 
outward fign that can indicate the ſincereſt re- 
pentance. Such, in every age, hath been the 
ſuppleneſs of thoſe who have cunning enough to 


| temporize without principles to direct their pru- 


dence; whoſe lives are but the ſport of circum- 
ſtance, whilſt their opinions and language and 
geſtures are all exactly ſuited to the varying 


features of the times. 
| Attend 


E 


Attend to the manner in which he addreſſes his 


ſovereign, whom he had curſed but the moment 


before, with the bittereſt execrations. 

« Let not my lord impute iniquity unto me; 
« neither do thou remember that which thy ſer- 
« vant did perverſely, the day when my lord the 
« king went out of Jeruſalem, that the king ſhould 
« take it to his heart. For thy ſervant doth know 
« that I have ſinned : therefore I am come the 
« firſt, this day, of all the houſe of Joſeph, to 
« go down to meet my lord the king.” A ſtranger 


to Shimei, or the circumſtances of his caſe, might 


be apt to conſider this voluntary humiliation as the 
mark of an ingenuous ſpirit, conſcious of having 
offended, and willing to atone for the offence by 
the frankneſs of an unequivocal confeſſion. 

Such are the deciſions of the ſuperficial—the 

effect of too partial a ſurvey! The rectitude or 
obliquity of an action, conſidered apart or by itſelf, 
can rarely be determined with exactneſs. Let we 
have too great a propenſity to decide on human 


conduct, whilſt we ſurvey only particular parts of 
it, that caſually attract our notice. Often are we 
utterly unacquainted with the actions which pre- 
ceded thoſe we judge. Flattered by the appear- 
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( 16 
ance of ſagacity in diſcovering the connexion of 
what immediately ſtrikes us with a man's general 
character or ſituation, we inſtantly determine on 
the propriety of a deportment we have no ſure 
means of penetrating. Tis this vanity, in com- 
F plimenting our own diſcernment, that, while it 
„ furniſhes us with imaginary criteria by which to 
form our judgments, ſo often miſleads us into an 
ki erroneous opinion of men and manners. The 
conſideration of the circumſtances attending it, will 
often be a clue to the motive of an action. And 
by the motive only can we eſtimate its intrinſic value. 

The ſelf-accuſation of Shimei hath no tincture 
of ingenuouſneſs or contrition. It doth not flow 
from a conſciouſneſs of guilt. It is the language 
of timidity: and every word of it betrays the 
ſycophant. Let not my lord impute iniquity unto 
« me thy ſervant did perverſely—my lord the 
« king—the king ſhould zake it to heart—thy 
« ſervant doth know that I have finned—I am 
« come down the rt to meet my lord the king” — 
theſe expreſſions, that might argue loyalty in 
another, are, in Shimei, an evidence of ſervility. 
They are hypocritical. They are contrary to his 
feelings. Though he came down the fir? to meet 

his 


C 
his lord the king, he was far from being the firſt 
in dutiful and diſintereſted attention. Had he 


not been habituated to flattery, he would have 
dreaded ſuch a repreſentation of himſelf as highly 


imprudent in his preſent circumſtances; whilſt he 


conſidered that to ſave his own life was too glar- 
ingly the principle of his activity, to admit of its 
being attributed to a ſuperior degree of loyalty or 
attachment. Practiſed, however, in the arts of 
deception, he could not immediately diveſt himſelf 
of his inſinuating manner. 

If, at the firſt interview, he had. fallen down 
before the king, and freely confeſſed that he had 


ſinned, as ſoon as he perceived the effect of his 


malediction, he might have been pardoned in 
conſequence of a recantation, ſuggeſted by com- 
punction for his crime and gratitude at the for- 
bearance of his ſovereign. But David had too 
much inſight into the heart to believe Shimei 


ſincere, whatever ſorrow for his outrages he might 


affect whatever zeal he might oſtenſibly diſplay. 
The change from rebellion to loyalty—from inve- 
tcrate hatred to ardent attachment, would have 
have been too rapid to be real. The amendment 


of the guilty is rarely inſtantancous. That © man- 
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« ners change with times,” was a maxim not 
unknown to the king of Iſrael; who ſeeing the 
poſture of his own affairs conſiderably altered, 
could by no means miſtake the cauſe which worked 
ſuch a revolution in his enemy. 

Yet David declined putting Shimei to death, left 
he ſhould throw a damp on the preſent feſtivity— 
leſt he ſhould interrupt the triumph of his reſto- 
ration by the mournful pomp of an execution. 
“ Shall there any man be put to death this day 


oy in Iſrael? For do I not know that I am this 


« day king over Iſrael? Therefore the king ſaid 
te unto Shimei: Thou ſhalt not die! And the 
« king ſware unto him.” 5 

The remittance of Shimei's offence was entirely 
owing to his well- timed appearance: for his hypo- 
critical ſpeech receives no anſwer. It was treated 
with the contempt it deſerved. But the probability 
of his obtaining his pardon at ſuch a critical con- 


juncture, was a circumſtance that could not eſcape 


a mind inured to artifice. The cauſe, therefore, 
of his appearance at that delicate crifis, may 


_ reaſonably be referred to that wakeful policy which 
is continually watching the fluctuations of the 


times, and ſeizing the fortunate mcument with the 


- moſt verſatile adroitneſs. 


The 


6 


The nature and extent of Shimei's pardon will 
appear on a review of David's charge to Solomon. 
Though confirmed by an oath, it was by no means 
free and abſolute. © Behold (ſays the king) thou 
« haſt with thee Shimei the ſon of Gera, a Ben- 


« jamite of Bahurim, which curſed me with a 


« grievous curſe, in the day when I went to 
« Mahanaim. But he came down to meet me 
« at Jordan; and I ſware to him by the Lord; 
« ſaying, I will not put thee to death with the 
« ſword. Now therefore hold him not guiltleſs ; 
« for thou art a wiſe man and knoweſt what thou 
« oughteſt to do unto him: but his hoar head 
bring thou down to the grave with blood.“ 
Theſe were the laſt words of the dying king. And 
they have ſurely an ill aſpect. a 


There is ſomething that ſhocks human nature 
in the conduct of Sixtus Quintus, who had ſo 
much of that auſterity which characterized his 
countrymen, as to ſign a death-warrant at the 
moment, almoſt, he was himſelf expiring. But we 
can hardly repreſs our aſtoniſhment, on a ſuperficial 
view of David ; whilſt, we think, we ſee in him 
a complication of cruelty, revenge and perfidy. 


Had 
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6 
« ners change with times,” was a maxim not 
unknown to the king of Iſrael; who ſeeing the 
poſture of his own affairs conſiderably altered, 
could by no means miſtake the cauſe which worked 
ſuch a revolution in his enemy. 

Yet David declined putting Shimei to death, leſt 
he ſhould throw a damp on the preſent feſtivity— 
leſt he ſhould interrupt the triumph of his reſto. 
ration by the mournful pomp of an execution. 
“ Shall there any man be put to death this day 
« in Iſrael? For do I not know that I am this 
« day king over Iſrael? Therefore the king ſaid 
* unto Shimei : Thou ſhalt not die! And the 
king ſware unto him.” | 
The remittance of Shimei's offence was entirely 
owing to his well-timed appearance : for his hypo- 
critical ſpeech receives no anſwer. It was treated 
with the contempt it deſerved. But the probability 
of his obtaining his pardon at ſuch a critical con- 
juncture, was a circumſtance that could not eſcape 
a mind inured to artifice. The cauſe, therefore, 
of his appearance at that delicate criſis, may 
reaſonably be referred to that wakeful policy which 
is continually watching the fluctuations of the 
times, and ſcizing the fortunate moment with the 


moſt verſatile adroitneſs. 


The 


( 

The nature and extent of Shimei's pardon will 
appear on a review of David's charge to Solomon. 
Though confirmed by an oath, it was by no means 
free and abſolute. © Behold (ſays the king) thou 
« haſt with thee Shimei the ſon of Gera, a Ben- 
« jamite of Bahurim, which curſed me with a 
« grievous curſe, in the day when I went to 
« Mahanaim. But he came down to meet me 
10 at Jordan; and I ſware to him by the Lord; 
« ſaying, I will not put thee to death with the 
« ſword. Now therefore hold him not guiltleſs; 
« for thou art a wiſe man and knoweſt what thou 
« oughteſt to do unto him : but his hoar head 
bring thou down to the grave with blood.” 
Theſe were the laſt words of the dying king. And 
they have ſurely an ill aſpect. 


There is ſomething that ſhocks human nature 
in the conduct of Sixtus Quintus, who had ſo 
much of that auſterity which characterized his 
countrymen, as to ſign a death-warrant at the 
moment, almoſt, he was himſelf expiring. But we 
can hardly repreſs our aſtoniſhment, on a ſuperficial 
view of David ; whilſt, we think, we ſee in him 


a complication of cruelty, revenge and perfidy. 
; Had 
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Had he ſimply charged his ſon to bring to 
juſtice an atrocious offender, we ſhould have placed 
him on a footing with the Roman conſul, exhibiting 
a ſtrange example of inflexible ſeverity at an hour 
when the heart is uſually ſoftened into weakneſs 
| when the mind, in ſympathy with the drooping 
body, becomes incapable of any vigorous exertion, 

The king of Iſrael, however, recommends it to 
Solomon “to bring down to the grave with blood 
« the hoar head of his enemy, for curſing; him 
« with a gricvous curſe, in the day when he went 
to Mahanaim.” This appears like the antipathy 
of an evil mind. The remembrance of a perſonal 
affront ſeems to have been cheriſhed, both in life 
and in death, with implacable animoſity. 

If the injury were barely perſoral, the oath 

which David ſwore was equivalent to an abfolute 
pardon. As ſuch it muſt have been received by 
Shimei ; who could hardly imagine that David's 
ſucceſſor would have been enjoined to revenge an 
offence which the only intereſted perſon had fore- 
borne to puniſh, and the memory of which time 
might have obliterated. PAX 

On this view of things, the oath in queſtion 


ſeems inadvertently ſworn, at a period when the 
| king, 


Cn] 
king, elated by fortunate concurrences, was almoſt 
inſenſible to his enemy's invective. Since one 
paſſion not unuſually counteracts the force of an- 
other, his rifing reſentment might at that moment 
have been ſmothered by his joy. As ſoon as his 
mind, however, was a little diſengaged, his reſent- 
ment probably rekindled. But his oath ſtanding 
in the way of vengeance, he had no other method 
of appeaſing his injured honor than by charging 
his ſucceſſor, to whom the ſame ſacred obligation 
appeared not to extend, with the execution of his 
encmy. Hath not this the appearance of trea- 
cherous reſervation ? Such, then, is the unamiable 
aſpect of David's cloſing life ! 
That the curſe of the ſon of Gera very deeply 


affected the king, is evident from the hundred and 


ninth pſalm, which was obviouſly written on this 
occaſion, and which contains a full rehearſal of 
Shimei's imprecations. But, had David been at- 
fected as a private individual, he would either have 
immediately puniſhed his adverſary or have treated 
him with contempt. The king of Iſracl was 
flagrantly inſulted in the ſight of his ſubjects. To 
have paſſed over ſuch an offence would have dif- 


graced his public character. The aſperſion would 


have 


( 224 ) 

have ſullied the royal purple; nor was * the Lord's 
« anointed” unintereſted in the honor of the Deity, 
by whoſe peculiar providence he had been ap- 
pointed to ſuperſede the houſe of Iſrael. The 
« Lord hath returned upon thee all the blood of 
the houſe of Saul,” ſaid Shimei—a falſchood 
which the Almighty: was concerned to puniſh; 
fince David had tranſacted the whole affair under 
the immediate direction of God. The continuation 
of Shimei's curſe, as recorded in the pſalms 
« Let his poſterity be deſtroyed, and in the next 
“generation let his name be clean put out“ 
muſt have been equally revolting to the almighty 
Judge who had declared“ I will ſet up thy ſeed 
« after thee, which ſhall proceed out of thy 
© bowels. My mercy ſhall not depart away from 
te thee, as I took it from Saul, whom I put away 
ce before thee. And thine houſe and thy kingdom 
ce ſhall be eſtabliſhed, for ever, before thee : thy 
* throne ſhall be eſtabliſhed for ever.“ 

The hundred and ninth pſalm is particularly 
addreſſed to God. © Hold not thy peace O 
« God!” The curſes of Shimei, therefore, are here 
exhibited in the ſame manner as Hezekiah ſpread 
the jetter of Sennacherib before the Lord, to call 
doun 


( 225 ) 
down the juſt puniſhment on him who had re- 
proached the living God. In the compoſition of 
this pſalm, the heart of David was influenced 
neither by malevolence nor revenge, but by a 
worthy ſenſe of the _ _ and the majeſty 
of the Supreme. 

In the ſame light may we conſider his laſt ad- 
monition, addreſſed with peculiar propriety to his 
ſucceſſor, who was to prove in his own perſon the 
falſchood or frivolity of Shimei's malediction. 8 

The charge of David is no way ſimilar to that 
of Cyrus, in regard to the general doctrine of 
ſhewing kindneſs to friends and reſentment to 
enemies. The king of Iſrael is repreſenting, only, 
to his ſucceſſor, the particular perſons who, he ſuſ- 
pects, may be beneficial or injurious to the ſtate, 
and whom it concerns Solomon to notice, for the 
ſecurity of that throne over which God himſelf 
was pleaſed to vouchſafe his peculiar protection. 

As to the appearance of treacherous equivocation 
in the oath, I queſtion whether Shimei could have 
been deceived into the flattering idea of an abſo- 
lute pardon. Such a promiſe of forgiveneſs, 
extorted in conſideration of the jubilee, not on the 
Gg ___ admiſſion 


( 226 ) 
admiſſion of his excuſes, could hardly have been 
ſatisfactory to the conſcious criminal. 7% 

From the moment, however, of the oath, we do 
not find that the king annoyed Shimei in the 
ſlighteſt manner; though, probably, the behaviour 
of the latter rather argued a diſpoſition to rebel, 
than to conciliate royalty 155 gratitude and obe- 
dience. 

And it may admit of a doubt, whether the laſt 
words of David convey an order to put Shimei, 
- unconditionally, to death. The words of an ex- 
piring man are always held of ſacred obligation. 
If they curſe, the curſe is dreaded : if they bleſs, 
the bleſſing is deemed auſpicious : if they predict, 
the prophecy is venerated as true: and, if they 
enjoin, the injunction is religiouſly regarded. Had 
Solomon, therefore, underſtood the injunction of 
his father as an abſolute command, he would ſurely 
have obſerved it with the moſt ſcrupulous exact- 
neſs, and have hurried Shimei to inſtant execution. 


But he ſeems rather to have received it as 2 

political caution. © Thou art a wiſe man (ſays 

David) * and knoweſt what thou * to do 
© with him,” 


Should 


( 227 ) 


Should theſe reaſonings, after all, be unſatis- 


factory, every difficulty will vaniſh at once, if we 


ſition ſeems founded) that the paſſage in queſtion 
ſhould have been tranſlated : © Now, therefore, 
« zeither hold him guiltleſs, zor his hoar head 
bring thou down to the grave with blood.” 

And this advice the new king preciſely followed. 
Obſerving the due medium which his father had 
recommended, he takes the precaution to confine 
Shimei to Jeruſalem, with the warning © that he 
« ſhould ſurely die, on the day that he paſſed over 
« the brook Kedron.” | BE 

But Shimei, reſtleſs and diſſaffected even in his 
old age, overſteps the limits of his conſinement; 
though he had ſolemnly ſworn to obſerve the con- 
dition on which Solomon had granted him a life 
ſo little merited. 


Impelled by rage and revenge againſt “two of 


« his ſervants, who had fled from him to Gath,” 
he forgets the interdiction of his king and the 
oath of the Lord, and paſſes the brook Kedron 
in purſuit of the fugitives : a freſh proof of tur- 
bulence and phrenzy. | 

62 | IIis 


* See Delaney's Life of Cluiſt. Vol. II. p. 333 


ſuppoſe with an ingenious writer, (and the ſuppo- 


. 
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ut 
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His life is now forfeited to government. A 
rebel and a perjured ſubject, he evinces by this 
laſt action his diſregard to all moral obligation. 

« So the king commanded Benaiah the ſon of 
« Jehoiada—which went out and fell upon him 
« that he died: and the kingdom was eſtabliſhed 
« jn the hand of Solomon.” Such are the cha- 
racter and fate of Shimei, who ſeems to have been 
no unimportant perſonage in the ſtate. Dreaded 
by two kings, his removal was deemed neceſſary 
to the eſtabliſhment of the throne of David! 


AND what throne can be ſecure, with a Shimei 
fawning at the foot of it, or villainouſly plotting 
its ſubverſion, behind the maſk of abject hypo- 
criſy? But though a depraved court may be, 
commonly, the nurſery, ſuch characters are often 
to be detected in ſituations far remote from the | 
ſcene of political intrigue. | 

Let us not be ſo blinded to our own imper- 
fections, as to think we are untainted by Shimei's 
vices, in the private tranſactions of life. | 

In an age where external appearances are ſo 
univerſally regarded, we have no reaſon to wonder 


at the prevalence of inſincerity. 


Amidſt 


( 229) 


Amidſt the unceaſing fluctuations of the man- 


ners, the moral principle muſt be ſtrongly rooted 
to remain fixed. To flatter the great and to inſult 
the unfortunate, may well be expected at a period, 
when riches grandeur and power attract general 
admiration ; and when lowlineſs and poverty are 
treated as diſgraceful. 

Let us examine our diſpoſition and opinions. 
Are we perfectly right in our eſtimation of external 
things? Are we not apt to pay reſpect to fortune, 
or bow the knee too readily to elevated rank; or 
do homage which will not bear the teſt of ſober 
reflexion ? Are we not thus offending againſt our 
own hearts, and violating that dignity, the ſenſe of 
which can beſt preſerve us from the meanneſs of 
adulation? On the contrary, when we meet with 


a diſtreſſed object, are we not too prone to overlook _ 


his diſtreſſes? Are we not, in truth, inattentive to 
real merit, when abſtracted from adventitious cir- 
cumſtance? If this be the caſe, we make ſome 


approaches towards Shimei's character. Even rhe 


beſt principled, who mix in the world, come a 
great deal too near it. 

We may ſee others partaking more of Shimci. 
Verſed in ſimulation and duplicity, they offer up 


undiſtinguiſhing 
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undiſtinguiſhing flattery to the great; and to gain 
their private ends, pay a deference that contradicts 
their feelings. Have we not obſerved too many 
ſuch, even in our daily tranſactions? And have 
we not ſeen, on an alteration of affairs, the very 
perſon whom they had fawningly careſt, the de- 
voted object of their bittereſt invective? 

They poſſeſs, however, f in general, the hypocriſy 
of Shimei, without his temporary precipitation. 
Were they as unguarded as the ſon of Gera, they 
might ſubject themſelves to as eaſy a detection. 
But, circumſpect and fly, they brood miſchiefs 
which a Shimei's violence of paſſion would diſ- 
ſipate in air. The machinations of the deceitful 
man are often laid bare by a ſudden guſt of anger, 
ere his deſigns are ripe for execution. Never- 
theleſs, too great refinement in cunning hath 
counteracted many a ſcheme of iniquity. The 


hypocrite may weave his web ſo exquiſitely fine, 
as to be unable, himſelf, to ſee clearly the ſubtleties 
of its texture. A plot that involves in it a mul- 
tiplicity of deſign, hath been frequently betrayed 
by means of its complication. A ſingle circum- 


ſtance detected, hath been a clue to all the reſt. 
| To 


16 
To be various in deſigns, therefore, muſt be 
attended with danger as well as difficulty. Inte- 
grity will gain, in an obvious manner, what hypo- 
criſy can ſcarcely effect by its deepeſt artifices. 
And, if we act an upright, independent part, we 


may aſſure ourſelves, however the deſigning flouriſh 


around us, that we ſhall be happy, at leaſt, in ſelf- 
approbation. Conſcious of having taken every 
honeſt method for the attainment of the object 
we have in view, we ſhall ſuffer little, on the failure 
of our plans. Our hearts will not condemn us: 
and, © while our hearts condemn us not, though 
we may loſe the countenance of men, * we ſhall 
“ have confidence towards God!“ 
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DISCOURSE XI. 


II. Saw. xix. 32. 


Now Barxillai was a very aged man, even fourſcore 
years old ; and he had provided the king of fuſ- 
tenance, while he lay at Mahanaim : for he was 


a very great man. 


FFVHERE is ſcarcely a purer ſource of pleaſure, 
than the contemplation of benevolence, as 
exemplified in the character of an affluent man. 
And when the benevolence of ſuch a perſon is 
accompanied with ſimplicity of manners, the ſatis- 
faction is conſiderably heightened. We are ſur- 
prized at uncorrupted nature in the midſt of 
wealth : the novelty affords us additional delight. 
Of the aged Barzillai theſe are ſtriking charac- 
teriſtics. But there are circumſtances that muſt 
ſtill farther gratify us, in our reflexions on his 


conduct. 
Barzillai, 


( 233 ) 

Barzillai, the Gileadite, of Rogelim, is firſt in- 
troduced to our notice, in company with Shobi 
the ſon of Nahaſh of Rabbah, of the children of 
Ammon, and Machir the fon of Ammiel of 
Lodebar. With theſe companions, he meets the 
fugitive David, at the period of Abſalom's uſur- 
pation. It was then that he proved his unſhaken 


attachment to his king, in relieving him amidſt 


danger and diſtreſs ; not the leaſt active of thoſe 
* who brought beds, and baſons, and earthen 
*« veſſels, and wheat, and barley, and flour, and 
e parched corn, and beans, and lentils, and 
* parched pulſe, and honey, and butter, and ſheep, 
and cheeſe of kine, for David, and for the 


« people that were with him, to eat.” And this 


was the charitable reflexion : * The people are 
* weary, and hungry, and thirſty in the wilderneſs.” 

In the hiſtory of Greece, it is related of Pythias, 
that, though a private man, he entertained, at his 
own expence, the moſt numerous army that ever 
entered the Grecian territories. Bat when Pythias 
entertains Xerxes, with ſo vaſt a multitude, we 
rather wonder at his magnificence and oſtentation, 
than remark his generoſity or benigniry. We are 


aſtoniſhed at the ſtupendous exhibition of luxuries, | 
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( 234 ) 
and have no leiſure for calm obſervation. The 
more gentle courteſy of Barzillai excites very dif- 
ferent feelings. The Gileadite brings down to his 
prince the product only of his garden and of his 
farm; but there is variety in the ſimple enter- 
tainment: rural life and manners give a zeſt to it, 
and the innocent occupation of our chieftain is 
diſcovered in his unaffected hoſpitality. Whilſt 
Barzillai ſaw © God's bleſſings ſpring from his 
© mother earth, he enjoyed a large portion of 


them, as his hereditary poſſeſſion. Yet he did 


not appropriate them to his own uſe, in a ſelfiſh 
ſecluſion from the world; but was happy in ſharing 
them with his fellow-creatures, and in rendering 
them ſubſervient to the purpoſes of humanity, 
On the preſent emergency, he might reaſonably 
rejoice in his riches. They enabled him to do 
good to his ſovereign, and to manifeſt his zeal in 
the royal cauſe. His ſervices to his afflicted 
monarch are intereſting. We have not, however, 
a diſtinct view of them in the preſent repreſen- 


tation, where his brethren in benevolence are as 


conſpicuous figures as himſelf. 
On his next appearance; as he is conducting the 
king over Jordan, he ſtands foremoſt in the piece 
| he 
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he is no longer grouped with others. The dutiful 
Barzillai is ſtill active in his attentions to David: and 


the ſovereign, whom he had relieved in adverſity, 


he now congratulates on a change of fortune. 
Theſe are attentions flowing from the heart. 
The politeneſs of modern manners is very ſimilar 


in its external expreſſions; but it is too com- 


monly allied to infincerity. He, who hath been 
bred within the precincts of a court, may © go 
«a little way with his maſter” —may go up, 
indeed, with the prince unto the capital: bur, 
whilſt his perſonal ſervices have an aſpect of diſ- 


intereſted loyalty, perhaps he is engaged in cloſe 


conference with ambition ; plotting ſome ſcheme 
to undermine the throne, or ſecretly deſigning the 
ruin of a rival. Barzillai, however, was too far 
advanced in lite for ſuch machinations, even if his 
principles had favoured them; though, indeed, 


the hoary plotter hath been ſometimes ſeen on the 


very verge of the grave! 

Thus is he deſcribed in this fra interview 
with the king: © Now Barxillai was a very aged 
« man, even fourſcore years old: and he had provided 
« the king with ſuſtenance, while he lay at Mahanaim.” 
Shobi, Machir, and Barzillai had provided the king 
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with ſuſtenance, while he lay at Mahanaim : but 
the laſt is the only one of the three, whoſe ſervices 
are recollected. And Barzillai was, probably, the 
moſt opulent as well as the moſt active. His 
activity is conſpicuous in his coming down to 
congratulate the king: and it is the more re- 
markable on account of his age. 

The dialogue or converſation that ſucceeds, be- 
tween the king and Barzillai, will open to us the 
whole of this engaging character. And the king 
ſaid to Barzillai : * Come thou over with me; 
e and I will feed thee, with me, in Jeruſalem.” 
And Barzillai ſaid unto the king: © How long 
* have I to live, that I ſhould go up with the 
king unto Jeruſalem ?” Though Barzillai was 
a diſtinguiſhed perſonage, he yet knew that his 
greatneſs was ſoon to have an end: for he had 
reflected that man hath but a ſhort time to live; 
and he was ſenſible, from the nature of human 
life, that his own days were drawing near to a 
concluſion. Had his paſt conduct been marked 
by licentiouſneſs or vanity ; had he given way to 
thoſe ſenſual indulgencies which are too common 
to men of rank and opulence; the ſentiment con- 
veyed in the reply we are examining, would have 
been 


( 39 F. 
been very remote from his apprehenſion. Ta 
ſmother every ſerious thought by the power of 
diſſipation, ſeems to be the ſettled plan of thoſe 
who are placed in elevated ſtations. And he 
who hath acquired an habitual levity, is deemed 
moſt happy by the great ones of this world. 


What would have been the reply of a modern 
favorite, to his king requeſting him to paſs the 


remainder of his days amid the luxuries of the 
palace? If he had declined the oifer, would 
he have acted from the ſame motives that in- 
Huenced Barzillai? How many are there who, 
yielding even a debilitated body to voluptuous 


enjoyments, and who having been long accuſ- 


tomed to check the firſt motions of rational re- 
flexion, are now abſolutely unable to think 
except it be to plan new modes of quickening 
nature to a ſenſe of pleaſure, whilſt there is yet 


but *a ſtep between them and death?“ If, how- 


ever, the gray-haired ſenſualiſt can devote, with 
feeble efforts, to his Maker, the remnant of decayed 
appetites, how wretched and how contemptible 1s 
ſuch a ſacrifice! The ſacrifice of Barzillai was a 
truly acceptable offering ; though he had ſhewn no 


diſinclination to innocent pleaſures, while it was 


yet 
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„ 
yet in his power to enjoy them. I am this day 
(continues he) © fourſcore years old. And can I 
« diſcern between good and evil? Can thy ſer: 
« yant taſte what I eat or what I drink? Can I 
« hear, any more, the voice of ſinging men and 
« ſinging women? Wherefore, then, ſhould thy 
« ſervant be yet a burthen unto my lord the king?“ 
There is nothing of auſterity or moroſeneſs in the 
character of Barzillai. The argument he uſes in ex- 
cuſe for not accepting his prince's invitation, ſuffi- 
ciently proves that he was by no means averſe from 
the good things which riches may procure. Though 
virtuous and temperate, he entertained no irrational 


notions of abſtemiouſneſs or ſelf- correction. While 


he had the power of diſcerning between good and 


evil, he was, probably, no ſtranger to unblameable 
| pleaſures; though he had wiſdom enough to enjoy 


them with moderation. But, amidſt all the gra- 
tifications of ſenſe, the voice of ſinging men and 
ſinging women is moſt delightful to the unvitiated 
mind. For muſic is the only ſenſual enjoyment, 
that, while it gratifies the ſenſe to which it is 
directed, can meliorate the affections of the heart. 
We may imagine, therefore, the uncorrupted 
Barzillai recollecting the vaniſhed dream with 

more 
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more ſenſible emotion, than all the other pleaſures he 


had ſurvived. But he doth not lament the loſs in 


a ſtrain of peeviſhneſs or diſcontent ; though * all 
« the daughters of muſic were brought low.” — 
Though he feels his infirmities, he is ſtill calm and 
complacent. And his only motive for repreſenting 
himſelf thus enfeebled, is to perſuade the king 


that he ſhall prove, through the dullneſs of old age, 
a clog upon enjoyment, inſtead of contributing to 
the gratification of his maſter by ſocial commu- 


nication and ſympathy. This is benevolence truly 
diſintereſted, inſtead of ſelfiſh repining or com- 


plaint. He is happy in himſelf, from a recollection. 


of a life well ſpent : for he had © remembered his 
e Creator in the days of his youth—ere the ſun, 
te or the ſtars, or the moon were darkened.” He 


is happy in recalling to mind his youthful plea- 
tures, ſince they never expoſed him to contempt. 
Even then he might have been honoured as the 


elders—he might have been venerated as one of 


the aged. © For honourable age is not that which 


* ſtandeth in length of time, nor what is meaſured 


by number of years. But wiſdom is the gray 


hair unto man; and an unſpotted life is old 
ec age.“ | | 


For 
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(2400 
For the future, he is happy in the proſpect of 
reward; but he is aware, that his ability to entertain 


others is paſt. Nevertheleſs, old and feeble as he 


is, he doth not retreat to the cells of ſolitude, and 
ſhut himſelf up from the view of mankind, expect- 
ing his deſtiny with impatience. © Thy ſervant 


will go a little way over Jordan with the king.” 


The poor abilities he hath remaining, he is ready 
to exert; whether to do good, by eſſential ſervices, 
or to oblige by little acts of civility and kindneſs. 
And © why (ſaid he) ſhould the king recompenſe 
« jt me, by ſuch a reward?” This is, indeed, 
modeſt and unaſſuming. The king, in grateful 
remembrance of Barzillai's friendly ſuccor, “while 
« he lay at Mahanaim,” had expreſt a wiſh that 
the good old man would accompany him to his 
palace at Jeruſalem. 'Tis to the incident © in the 
« wilderneſs, where the people were weary, and 
« hungry, and thirſty,” that David looks back 
with gratitude. Barzillai, however, appears to be 
unconſcious of his having conferred a favor on the 
king. He could not but have underſtood the king's 
alluſion; but he cautiouſly avoids every hint that 
might remind David of the obligation, from a 


principle of true delicacy—ſuch as 1s always to 
be 


( 247 3 
be found in liberal minds. There are ſome, who 
actually confer favors with no other view than to 


enſlave the obliged ; whom they behold in a ſtate 
of ſubjection to their wills, with a triumph which 


gratifies their pride, at the ſame time that it 


evinces their ſuperiority, as to the power of 
obliging. So far is Barzillai from arrogating any 
merit to himſelf, on a recollection of the ſcene, 


where he had raiſed, as it were, his dejected ſove- 
reign from the duſt, that, in the whole conference, 


he is but repreſenting his own weakneſſes—his 
own inferiority. He recurs to his infirmities, with 


a placid reſignation : © Let thy ſervant, I pray 


« thee, turn back again, that I may die in my own 
e city, and be buried by the grave of my father 
« and of my mother.” We are delighted at ſuch 
ſimplicity of ſentiment, and venerate his preju- 
dices in favor of his own city, and the burial-place 
of his anceſtors ; for they are ſacred prejudices, 
that always reſide in the unſophiſticated boſom. 
To deride this partial attachment to one's native 
ſpot, would be to ridicule an affection as amiable 


in its origin, as it is pleaſing in its effects. And 


they who have a regard for the dead, very ſeldom 
neglect their duty to the living. Though Barzillai 
11 remembers 
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( 242 ) 
remembers the grave of his father and of his 
mother, he does not forget his ſon Chimham, 
whom he recommends to the attention of the king, 
with an addreſs that might become the manners 
of the politeſt æra. But behold thy ſervant 
* Chimbham—let him go over with my lord the 
« king; and do to him what ſhall ſeem good unto 
«1 thee.”: 

We have, here, an opportunity of contem- 
plating that readineſs of thought, which hath the 
power of improving an incident to our own ad- 
vantage, without the aid of hypocriſy or even of 
the ſlighteſt diſſimulation. Nor can we help ob- 
ſerving, that it is poſſible for a man to poſſeſs and 
practice the wiſdom of this world, while he retains 
his ſincerity unblemiſhed. This, however, but 
rarely happens. And, whilſt every father, like 
Barzillai, ought to have prudence enough to ſeize 
on incidental circumſtances for the proviſion of 
his family, let him take care, that he form not 
connexions, by improper meaſures ; or introduce 
his children to a corrupted patronage ; ſacrificing 
(with many around him) the intereſts of virtue to 
emolument. It might be imagined, at firſt fight, 
that Barzillai was influenced more by private con- 

| ſiderations 


4 
ſiderations than attachment to the cauſe of royalty, 
to exert himſelf in ſo extraordinary a manner. 


But the other parts of his conduct will by no means 
juſtify the ſuppoſition, that he came down from 


Rogelim, with a view of promoting his fon to 


honor, under the ſpecious pretence of loyal zeal. 


The king's anſwer is unſuſpecting, generous, and 


animated : * Chimham ſhall go over with me; 


« and I will do to him, that which ſhall ſeem good 
« unto thee ; and whatſoever thou malt . of 
« me, that will I do for thee.” | 
Thus ends this intereſting converſation. © And 
« all the people went over Jordan. And when 
« the king was come over, the king kiſſed Bar- 
« zillai and bleſſed him; and he returned unto 
« his own place.“ | 
From this moment we hear no more of our 
benevolent Barzillai. He is gone into retirement, 
as it becomes every old man, who hath performed 
the offices of active life. He had, probably, been 
highly ufeful in his day; aware, that it was in- 
cumbent on every man to do good according to 
his power or opportunity and that the beſt 
method of ſerving God, was by acts of beneficence 
to his n Old age, however, hath ſtolen 
112 | upon 
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upon him : and now his moſt acceptable ſervice 
is to devote his ſpirit to the God who gave it. 
To retire, is laudable in Barzillai, though cenſure. 
able in thoſe who yet are capable of acting their 
part, amidſt ſociety. He hath ſhewn his loyalty 
to his prince, and he hath provided for Chimham 
his ſon; and, now, his beſt proſpect is the grave 
of his father and mother. x 
Though © the graſhopper is now a burthen,” he 
is yet reſigned ; while he looks up with confidence 
to the God, who ſtrengthens the weak hands, 
e and confirms the feeble knees.” Whilſt © the 
« ſilver cord is to be looſed — the golden bowl 
e to be broken—the pitcher to be broken at the 
« fountain, and the wheel at the ciſtern,” —he 
beholds, with compoſure, the approach of diſſo- 
lution ; ſince he © abideth under the ſhadow of 
the Almighty.” | 
In David's dying charge, Barzillai is remember- 
ed, as well as Shimei. The former was probably 
dead ; but Solomon is exhorted * to ſhew kindneſs 
* unto his ſons; and let them be of thoſe, who 
te eat at his table.” Thus, commonly, will they 
be rewarded, both in their own perſon and the 
| | perſons 
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perſons of their families, who unite ſimplicity and 


| benevolence with prudence and wiſdom. 


Tursx curſory remarks, may, poſſibly, awaken 
the thinking mind to no unimproving reflexions. 
Io contemplate a worthy character is, often, as 
uſeful as it is pleaſing. We look on it with com- 


placency: and, as ſoon as we become intereſted in 


its fate, we feel an emulative ardor, that, if it 
do not impel us to inſtant imitation, yet rectifies 
our erring opinions; and gradually creates an 
attachment to what is good and amiable. And 
our nature is, inſenſibly, aſſimilated to the object 
we love. 

To have, conſtantly, before our eyes ſuch a 


character as Barzillai, might be infinitely ſervice- 


able at the preſent day. 

To imitate his example, would be to render our- 
ſelves worthy both of his affluence and his honors. 
In this caſe, even the hypocritical courtier would 
own the attractions of our ſimple courteſy ; the 
modiſh trifler would admire our heartfelt polite- 
neſs; and the cunning ſycophant our genuine 
wiſdom. Nor could the voluptuary value his 
pteaſures above our unvitiated enjoyments. Thus 


happy, 
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happy, and diffuſing happineſs among men, we 
| ſhould not be forſaken by our God, when * gray.. 
« headed and full of days.” Thus, knowing (with 
Barzillai) ©« that our tabernacle is in peace—that 
« our ſeed ſhall be great and our offspring as the 
« oraſs of the earth, ſhould we come to our graves 
* in a good old age, like as a ſhock of corn 
* cometh in, in its ſeaſon,” 


=} DISCOURSE 


DISCOURSE XIV: 


| Palm civ, 23. 
Man goeth forth unto his labor, until the evening. 


HE firſt employment of man, after the fall, 

was the care of cattle, and the culture of 

the earth. Theſe were, for a conſiderable time, 
diſtinct occupations. © Abel was a keeper of 
« ſheep; but Cain a tiller of the ground.” And 
when © Noah began to be an huſbandman,” he was 
confined, probably, to huſbandry, in its ſtricteſt 
ſenſe : indeed, it appears only, that he planted a 
vineyard. Thoſe, who had the charge of cattle, 


in theſe early times, led, commonly, a wandering 


life. « And Abram, very rich in cattle, went 
ce up out of Xgypt : and Lot alſo, who went with 
„ Abram, had flocks, and herds, and tents.” 
| | This 
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This diſtinction, however, ſhortly diſappears. 
Jacob, who went to the flock, and brought thence 
two good kids of the goats, receives the bleſſing 
from his father Iſaac—* God give thee of the 
« dew of Heaven, and the __—_ of the earth, and 
« plenty of corn and wine. 

In this manner were the patriarchs employed. - 
Their rural cares were the ſource of their riches 
and their influence. Nor was a perſonal attention 
to their tillage and their cattle, inconſiſtent with 
the dignity of the chieftain. 

The ſacred writings, indeed, ſeem peculiarly to 
reſpect this innocent occupation, and to * 
it by ſingular honors. 

We find Boaz, the progenitor of David, —_— 
among his reapers; and condeſcending to marry 
a gleaner of the field. God himſelf took David 
away from the ſheep-folds, to be king over Iſrael. 
The upright Job is repreſented to us, as the 


greateſt of all the men of the Eaſt : but his wealth _ 


conſiſted © in ſheep, and camels, and oxen, and 
« a very large huſbandry.” And the glad tidings 
of our Saviour's birth were, firſt, revealed to 
ſhepherds. — : 

' | The: 
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The profane hiſtorians and poets have alſo 
placed the rural life, in the moſt engaging point 
of view. In every country it was attended with 
authority, during the period of uncorrupted man- 
ners. If power were not its immediate con- 
comitant, the huſhandman was, frequently, called 
from his fields, to the moſt elevated ſtation. The 
king of Elis was as ſkilful in managing his farm, 
as in governing his people. And Cincinnatus 
vas found ploughing his paternal acres, when he | 
was elected the dictator of Rome. l 
The commercial intercourſe of nations contri- N 
buted, in a great degree, to detach from agriculture 
its priſtine honors: yet was it always contemplated 
with delight, amidſt the moſt delicate refinements 
of ſociety. 

The agricultural life is highly een at this 
day. Immerſt as we are in luxury, we yet value 
and even venerate its ſimplicity. 
"% enquire into its peculiar advantages, may 
neither be uſeleſs nor unſeaſonable ; fince the 
greater part of the preſent audience are deeply 
intereſted in the ſubject. 

By ſuch an enquiry into his ſituation, we ſhall 
throw light on the duties of the huſbandman. 

SE: Ir 
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Ir we conſider the ſituation of the huſbandman, 
in contradiſtinction to that of the artizan, the former 
will have an obyious advantage, as to the health 
both of his body and mind. While thoſe who 
have been brought up to the buſineſs of huſbandry, 
enjoy the ſalubrity of the breeze, am idſt exertions 
that invigorate the body; the greater number of 
artificers are * pent in towns and populous cities,” 
where the tainted air is loaded with vapor and 
diſeaſe. The huſbandman 1s placed at a diſtance 
from the haunts of luxury. He is almoſt beyond the 
reach of temptation. He is, ſurely, * not tempted 
like other men.” And, attending to his pro- 
per calling, which requires uninterrupted vigilance 
and activity, he hath hardly leiſure for intem- 
perance or debauch. Yet he hath all things in 
abundance, while Providence bleſſes the labor of 
his hands. | . 

But ſuch is the extent of W in cities, 
that even the meaneſt mechanics too frequently 
meet together, to their mutual corruption; in- 
dulging in every ſpecies of exceſs. The volup- 
tuous citizen, who can purchaſe the greateſt variety | 
of luxuries and render every climate ſubſervient to 


his pleaſures, n * in a ſecondary man- 
ner, 


2. 
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ner, the good creatures of God. Ignorant of the 


operations of nature, he muſt conceive but a faint 
notion of the great«being who directs them. At 
feaſt he can reflect with no very ſenſible pleaſure 
on the goodneſs of the Deity, in ſending rain 
upon the earth; though © the vallies, which he 
hath never ſeen, © ſtand thick with corn,” and 
e the hills“ he hath never viſited, “ rejoice on 
every ſide.” There is too great a propenſity 
in mankind to exclude the Deity from his own 
creation; while they attribute to ſecond ' cauſes 
what ought to be teferred only to a ſuperintending 
Providence. This ſtrange inclination muſt be 
obviouſly ſtrengthened among thoſe, who ſee 


nothing around them but the productions of 


art, or matter as it is modified by human in- 
genuity. The confidence · of ſuch people i is chiefly 
placed in their own works : and, though with very 
different ſentiments, they are ready almoſt to join 
the Egyptians, in worſhipping their ſhields, or the 
Scythians, in burning incenſe to their ſwords. 

In the mean time, the huſbandman is ſo circutn- 
ſtanced as to ſee his own labors more peculiarly 
directed by Him, who « knows all the fowls upon 
. „the 
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the mountains, and the cattle upon a. thouſand 


cc hills ! nh 
While © ſome put their 1 in e and 


08 ſome in horſes, he remembers the name of the 


« Lord his God.” 
He is placed, as it were, nearer to the Divinity 


: than others, by having an tmmediate intercourſe 
with nature. Through all the variety of the ſea- 


ſons, he cannot but view God in his works. 
Whether he obſerve the vegetation of the reviving 
year, when the furrows are ſhaded by the ſpring- 
ing wheat which (though apparently tender) was 
ſufficiently, ſtrong to reſiſt the froſts of winter ; 
whether he is delighted with the ſummer-fruitage, 
or his wiſhes are gratifted by autumnal plenty, is 
it poſſible that he can help experiencing the per- 
petual ſenſe of a heavenly Benefactor ? Does he not 


| ſee that it is God © who bringeth forth graſs for 
cc the cattle, and bread to ſtrengthen man's heart ?” 


Even in winter, when all things: are torpid and 
dreary, doth he not diſcover his God in the clouds? 
Doth he not hear him in the ſtorm, while he 
ee maketh darkneſs his pavilion, and rideth upon 


And 
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Atid his perſeverance in well-doing ſhall be, 
aſſuredly, rewarded: he ſhall be ſatisfied within 
the circle of his family; whilſt his own farm ſhall 
gratefully ſupply him with wholeſome and plen- 
tiful proviſion. This was deemed one of the 
preateſt bleſſings among the people of Iſrael. The 
man, who feared the Lord, and walked in his 
ways, was not only aſſured, that © his wife ſhould 
be as the fruitful vine upon the walls of his 
_ « houſe, and his children like the olive branches, 
« round about his table; but he was promiſed, 
as the firſt and great incentive to goodneſs, that 
he ſhould eat the labors of his own hands. 
Jo perceive theſe remarkable advantages, doth 
not require any uncommon penetration. They are 
ſo obvious, that they cannot be eaſily overlooked: 
Nor is any extraordinary degree of inſight neceſſary, 
to diſcover a Providence amid ſo evident a diſplay 
of Ke 95 . 
One ſhould naturally conclude; therefore, that 
the huſbandman muſt be eminently religious. 
Whilft his. ſituation is not only advantageous, as 
oppoſed. to that of the citizen,. but as a middle 
ſtate, exactly ſuited to the wiſh of Hagar give 
* me neither riches nor poverty, but feed me with 
e food 
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food convenient for me; his immediate con- 


nexion with the God of nature is, ſurely, a circum- 


ſtance deciſively i in his favor. 


Happr, indeed, huſbandmen, would ye be, were 
ye but ſenſible of your own happineſs ! For, then 
would ye be confpicuouſly religious : and your 


teligion would ſhew forth your gratitude to God, 


and your benevolence to man. 
Influenced by gratitude, ye would give continual 


thanks to your heavenly Benefactor. Ye would re- 


member Him, in your bed, © where the fleep of the 
« laborer is fweet ; and “ ye would think upon 
« Him, when ye were waking” whether ye went 
forth to your labor, or were returning from the field. 
To your lively perceptions of His preſence, “ the 


i outgoings of the morning and the evening” would 


appear, unceaſingly, to praiſe Him ! If the fruits, 
which you expected to crown your toils, were 


produced to you in a regular ſucceſſion, all ap- 


pearing at their appointed ſeaſon, ye would ſee the 
Food effects of your own regularity, in the culture 
of the ground; and be the firſt to acknowledge, 


that a ſtrict attention to our proper calling, is 


almoſt invariably followed by the bleſſings of 
Heavens 


cc 


1 
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Heaven. Ye would be ſenſible, | however, of your 


dependence on God, without whom all your labors 


* 
- 


were vain ; who hath. the power of withdrawing 


his bleſſings from you, and who hath, ſometimes, 
fruſtrated your hopes. If the fruits of the earth 
ſhould, temporally, fail, ye would not murmur at 
Providence, but remember the bleſſings that are 
paſt. Inſtead of repining, you would reflect, that 


you deſerve nothing at the hands of God—that 


the beſt are unprofitable ſervants—and that, though 
your merits were eyer ſo tranſcendent, the preſent 
life is not the ſcene of retribution. You would 


conſider that the temporal intereſts of mankin 72 


are ſo blended, as neceſſarily to involve the good in 
the ſame calamity with the wicked ; and thar, as 
God ſendeth rain both on the juſt and on the 
unjuſt, he alſo afflicteth them alike with drought 
or with famine. You would be aware, that, if 
proſperity flowed in one unbroken current, even 
the worthieſt would become arrogant and vain, and 
quickly tranſgreſs a command which every Chriſ- 
tian ſhould remember : © Be not high- minded, 
but fear.“ Familiarized to theſe meditations, 
e would baniſh diſquietude from your boſoms, 

even 
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even though more than partial loſſes ſhould befal 
you. Though the * fig- tree ſhould not bloſſom, 
* or fruit be on the vines; though the labor of 
< the olive ſhould fail, and the fields ſhould 
“ yield no meat; the flock be cut off from the 
* fold, and no herd remain in the ſtalls; yet would 
ye till rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the or 
* of your ſalvation.” 

This religious gratitude would produce in your 
temper an habitual piety, that would be mani. 
feſted to all. Ye would not only give thanks to 
God, in ſecret; but regularly attend his ſervice 
at the period of public worſhip—at that ſolemn 
period, when the whole Chriſtian world, pauſing 
from labor and from care, fall down before the 
throne of the moſt High! The ſabbath would be 
peculiarly endeared to you ; as the day, when you 
might join the congregation of the Lord, in 
praiſes appropriated to the circumſtances of your 
condition. For then would you be delighted with 
the ſacred hiſtory, that records the tranſactions of 
huſbandmen, and their piety towards God. You 
would there remark that variety of alluſions to 
your employment, and thoſe images drawn from 
the ruſtic life, which give the ſcriptures ſo charm- 
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ing a ſimplicity. You would be ſtruck with the 
deſcriptions and thankſgivings in the pſalms of 


David, that hold forth your innocent delights to 


obſervation and echo the ſentiments and teelings of 
your hearts. If you there contemplated the good- 
neſs of God, you would find him “ viſiting the 


« earth, and bleſſing it, and making it very plen- 


, 


« teous:“ if, his particular Providence, you would 


behold him “ leading forth his own people, like 


* ſheep:” if, his concern for all his creatures, you 


would ſee him © giving fodder unto the cattle, 
and feeding the young ravens that call upon 


* him; if, his power, « the beaſts of the fofeſt 


« are his; it is he who ſetteth faſt the mountains, 
« and ſhaketh the wilderneſs of Cades.” If you 
there faw man repreſented, you would mark his 
going forth unto his work, and * to his labor, until 
« the evening: if, a religious man, you would 


ſurvey him © like a green olive- tree in the houſe 
“of God; or © like a tree planted by the water- 
« fide, which will bring forth its fruit in due 
« ſeaſon :” if, the days of man, you would be told 
that they are but graſs; and that he flouriſheth, 
« as a flower of the field.“ 
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Amidſt your devotional ſacrifices, you would 
feel a ſenſe of the Divine preſence, that could only 
be more deeply impreſt by a viſible manifeſtation 
of his glory. And, remembering that the prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much, ye would not 
diſtruſt (as is too frequently the caſe) the efficacy 
of occaſional petitions. You would recollect, that 
when Elijah (who was a man of like paſſions as 
ue are) * prayed carneſtly that it might not rain, 
ec jt rained not on the earth, by the ſpace of three 
« years and ſix months.” And that « when he 
« prayed again, the Heaven gave rain, and the earth 
« brought forth her fruit.” You would, however, 
be ſenſible, that no prayers can be efficacious, bur 
through the merits of him * who was led like a 
« Jamb to the ſlaughter, and who was harmleſs as 
« 2 ſheep before her ſhearers,” when he was 
ſacrificed for your fins. To approach your Gd 
through Jeſus, would be a perpetual ſource of 
comfort to your humble minds. In ſhort, you 
would be gratified in the temple of God, by a 
flow of pleaſure, increaſing more and more. You 
would welcome, with ſincereſt joy, every return 


of the ſabbath ; and, in the mean time, the duties 
| of 


( 259 ) 
of your ſtation, inveſted with a ſanity before 
undiſcovered to you, would appear like the actual 
| ſervices of religion. | 
Nor, as benevolence to man is inſeparable from 
gratitude to God, would ye be leſs diſtinguiſhed 


for doing good to all around you. Supported by 


the hand of Providence, ye would imitate your 
heavenly Father, in your affection to your earthly 
friends. Cheriſhed by his bounties, ye would 
endeavour to reſemble him in your liberal diſ- 
tributions. What you thus received as the free 
gifts of God, you could not poſſibly hoard up, 
avariciouſly, or diſſipate in the ſelfiſn indulgence 
of your appetites. In your commerce with one 
another, you would be neceſſarily open and ge- 
nerous; nor, whilſt © ſimplicity and godly ſincerity 


« diſtinguiſhed your converſation,” would any ac- 
tion excite in you a greater abhorrence, than an 


attempt to over-reach a neighbour. 

As a proof of your gratitude to God for all the 
good things he beſtows on you, ye would ſet apart 
for his miniſters what is their due, with punctuality 
and chearfulneſs. And you would tremble at the 
iniquity of thoſe who defraud their paſtor, leſt God 
withhold from them his bleſſings, for ever. You 
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would be regular in paying the laborer his hire; 


and in ſupplying the neceſſities of the needy. 


Nor, in diſpoſing of your cattle or your corn, 
would ye, any ways, over-rate them ; leſt the poor 
ſhould be involved in diſtreſs through your un- 
reaſonable exactions. Much rather would “ your 
&« righteouſneſs be as clear as the light—your juſt 
% dealing as the noonday.” And your charity 
would be your © mind's calm ſunſhine;” while ye 
« received the bleſſing of them who were ready 
* to periſh, and cauſed the widow's heart to ſing 
er for joy.“ 8 N 

Your benevolent difpoſition, in ſhort, would 
render you active and animated in the Fron 
of all the ſocial duties. 

Meanwhile, your humanity would extend to 
every animal in ſubjection to you. Ye would be 
gentle to the cattle that ſo powerfully affiſt you in 
the cultivation of the ſoil: and ye would allow 
them, on the ſabbath day, that ſuſpenſion from 
labor which they may reaſonably claim. 

Tis ſeldom, indeed, that the moſt 3 
ruſtic impoſes a greater burthen on his beaſts than 
they are able to bear. But he acts from the ſordid 
Principle of ſelf-intereſt. Vour's would be a 

1 .nobler 
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nobler motive, independent of all ſelfiſh conſide- 
rations. © The merciful man is merciful to his 
ce beaſt,” 

Such, in every way, would be the bleſſed effects 
of genuine religion. Thus happy would ye be, 
if ye but knew your own happineſs. Few, indeed, 
are feelingly ſenſible of the bleſſings that are ren- 
dered common through long poſſeſſion that were, 
poſſibly, familiar to them, before their minds had 
acquired the power of reflexion. But ye are, of 


all men, moſt inexcuſable, if ye prove ungrateful 


to your God, or uncharitable to your fellow- 
creatures. * 

Endeavour, therefore, to keep up in your minds 
a lively ſenſe of the bleſſings you enjoy: which 
can only be done by frequent meditation. 

Hence your peculiar duties will reſult in all 
their ſtrength—will appear to you diſtinct and 
luminous. Hence your gratitude and benevolence 
will become habitually delightful; and you will go 
on, with eaſe and ſatisfaction, in that enlightened 
path which the An hath traced out for his 
children. 

In this path ye will walk, without danger of 
wandering, as long as ye have truſt in God; and 


be 
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be aſſured, it will bring you beſide the watery 
« of comfort. © And though it muſt terminate in 
« the valley of the ſhadow of death, yet fear no 
* evil; for the Lord Jehovah will protect you.“ 
« Fear not, little flock, for he is faithful who 
« hath promiſed, ee And may the God of Peace, 
« that brought again from the dead our Lord 
« Jeſus Chriſt—that great Shepherd of the ſheep, 
« through the blood of the everlaſting covenant, 
« make you perfect in every good work.” © So, 
« when that Shepherd ſhall appear, ye ſhall receive 
* a crown of glory which fadeth not away!“ 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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